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BROKEN. EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
SANTA CRUZ 


608 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 
7 DAYS: 7 a.m..10 p.m. (FRI. SAT. 7 A.M.- MIDNITE) pee” -- Tae Broxen Eco Omtcer House 


LAGUNA SECA RACES 


MAY 1st and 2nd ADVANCED TICKETS now available at 


; | Parts 
ATU PARTS ws 


715 SOQUEL AVENUE ¢ SANTA CRUZ, CA 95063 © 
TELEPHONE 427 1280" 


20% Student Discount on Parts 


saves $5.50 to pre 
Stil midnight /. 

$20 each way. $17 standby. 727 jets. 

When the moon comes up, PSA fares go down. > 

And Grinningbirds become Bargain Birds 

every ‘hight except Fridays, Sundays, : 

holidays. From San Francisco, cat 

Oakland, or San Jose to L.A. Or San “ ™ 

Francisco to Hollywood-Burbank. Call your ‘a 

campus rep. Say you want the moonflight. 


San Frageton Oakland/ 
L.A. 
Thur es Sat. 
30 pm 
Men. thru 
ouon pm 


ADAM & EVE 
Family Hair Care Center 


Expert precise scissor haircutting 
for the Natural Look 


We do all modern cuts — 
from the Shag to the Wedge. 


Split ends trimmed professionally. 
Desiree, Denise, Sharon, John , 


| os 
East Cliff Village Shopping Center 
15th & East Cliff. 476-4502. 
Free Consultation 
We use & sell: Redkin, Jhirmack, 
Vidal Sassoon & IT. 


Discount with this ad, or student/faculty ID. 
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Yale College Summer Term 
May 30—August 15 


gp For students interested in the Social 
aa. sciences, the Yale College summer 
i term offers a wide range of courses. 


Introduction to the Study of Legal Institutions — 
Psychology and Law — Sociology of Law — The 
; Common Law — Legal and Moral Decision Making — 


Nonverbal Communication — ‘ 
Public Managemeht and Policy Analysis — Models of 


Decision Making — Housing and Community 
Development — Government Policy and the Economy 


® For further information about summer term course 
offerings write or call: 


Summer Term Admissions, 1502A Yale Station 
New Haven, CT 06520 (203) 432-4229 


The Ndturat Hair Care Center By 


CHANDU 


Specializing in MEN'S & 
WOMEN’S natural hair care, 
split end trims, vit E hot 
oil treatments. is 
At CHANDU we use & sell 
natural hair care products that 
Ewe make right here in Santa 


Cruz. ; 
_ open mon-sat 1508 MISSION ST 


phone for appointment 426 232 
this ad thru 5/13/76 


Business Manager Wanted 
FOR ‘CITY ON A HILL PRESS’ — IT PAYS! 


Work-study or non-work-study for: the remainder of the 
school year with potential for 1976-77. 


Contact STUDENT EMPLOYMENT right away!! 


FLAWD FLUBS 
THE CANNED CLOTHESSTORE 


All new imported & Domestic clothes for men & womer 
100% Cotton. Easy care clothing 


¢ PANTS Regular *12 te *22 


SDaesses NOW 4.50 to 8.00 


¢ DRESSES 
¢ TOPS | 

e SKIRTS Plus mention CITY ON A HILL 

- e BLOUSES and receive an additional 10% 


DISCOUNT 
eINgitiecept homemade clothes on consignment, too. 


Sg WBMHaht. Ave., across from Yacht Harbor Pizza 
e Open 7 Days* 10 to6¢ | 


Psychology of Language — Cognition and Education — 
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THE CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
is the campus-wide student news- 
paper for the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Cruz, published 
weekly on Thursdays and print- 
ed by The Carmel Pine Cone. 
The PRESS jis @ source of infor- 
mation and free expression for 
the campus and community. 
The PRESS is not an official 
publication of thé University, 
its Board of Regents, nor Its 
administration, 


All material submitted becomes 
the property of* The PRESS. 
Announcements & calendar items 
should be submitted to the Master 
Calendar Office at the Redwood 
Building above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant by noon on Monday. 
For information call: 429-2935. 


PHONE: (408) 429-2430 business 
& editorial; 429-4292 advertising. 


ADDRESS: Stonehouse Building 
UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA, 95060. 


DEADLINES: News received by 
noon Monday. Classified ads and 
camera-ready ads by noon Tuesday. 
Ads requiring art work should be 
submitted Friday preceding pub- 
lication. 
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BALAS 


City-on-a-Hill’s: Open Forum 


CITIZENS SUPPORT COASTAL PLAN 


On May 3, a public action 
group, Citizens in Support of the 
Coastal Plan, will hold their first 
meeting at Branciforte Jr.High 
School at 7:30 pm. in the 
multipurpose room. The purpose 
of the organiation is to encourage 
citizen support for the California 
Coastal Plan. The Coastal Plan,as 
called for in Proposition 20 passed 
by California voters in 1972, was 
introduced by Senator Beilensen 
as SB 1579. Its fate now rests in 
the hands of the legislators, who 
are already starting to amend it. 
Concerned citizens must act now 
to protect our coastline. 


While there has been a lot of 
grumbling by developers about 
the Coastal Commission , we 
should remember that _ if 
Proposition 20 had been passed in 
1970 instead of 1972 we wouldn't 
be looking at the Dream Inn 
uisgracing the coastline every 
time we go to the beach. Also to 
be remembered is that, while the 
City Council knuckled under and 
approved the Convention Center 
project at Lighthouse Point, the 
Coastal Commission turned it 


down. If it were not for the 
Coastal Commission we'd now be 
looking at a 68-unit three story, 
high-income apartment house 
right in the middle of the Natural 
Bridges State Park. The Com- 
mission has prevented a number 
of large scale, high-income 
projects right on our coastline, 
which had been approved by local 
government. 

On the other hand, small non- 
destructive projects have been 
approved by the coastal Com- 
mission. It might take a_ little 
longer but coastal protection is 
worth it. 

The Coastal Bill in its original 
form would turn over most of the 
responsibilities 
for protecting the Coastline to 
cities and counties as soon as 
they brought their plans and 
ordinances to conformity with the 
Coastal Plan policies. An appeal 
process: would continue to ensure 


’ that they followed these plans. If 


local government is sincere about 
continuing coastal protection, 
they have no reason to oppose 
this process. 

Citizens have listened to local 
politicians and developers cry 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR“ 


On BALAS 


In. “BALAS” of April 22, 
Rolando Borroto undertook a 
critique apparently directed 
toward ‘Visions of History”, a 
photographic essay on the social 
revolutions of Mexico, Russia, 
China, and Cuba — and the 
depression in the United States, 
which is currently on display in 
the Merrill College Library. | say 
“‘apparently’’ because Borroto’s 
decision to confine his remarks to 
the photographs dealing with the 
Cuban revolution limits the 
usefulness of the critique in 
considering the exhibit as a 
whole. The critique, however, is 
most useful in exemplifying the 
ideological function of liberal 
scholarship, particularly when the 
focus of that scholarship is Cuba, 
formerly considered by Americans 
to be “‘our little ward’’ and today 
spoken of as ‘the beachead of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 

He. calls the exhibit “‘un- 
scholarly’’ and ‘‘atrociously 
biased.” He calls for “Truth,” 
“objective _—studies,’’ and 
“presentations illustrating all sides 
of the events.’’ He voices his 
concern “‘about the quality of the 
work at this University.” Let me 
hasten to assure Borroto that | too 
am concerned about the quality of 
work at this, or any other, 
university in which an individual's 
Critical. faculties have evidently 
received so little encouragement 
as to allow him to thoughtlessly 
mouth platitudes whose real 
function he appears not to have 
concerned. Objectivity, as anyone 
knows who has really grappled 
with the problem, is impossible. 
The function of these platitudes is 


to obscure the fact that selection 
and emphasis are ever-present in 
scholarly work —whether liberal or 
Marxist. Through this act of 
selection, the author separates 
what he/she considers important 
from that which is seen as less 
relevant. It is also in this act that 
the ideological base of the author 
is exposed. : 

Borroto’s ideological base is 
made clear in that which he would 
evidently choose to emphasize in 
his exhibit of photographs on 
Cuba. The Cuban revolution is 
now acknowledged by even 
“‘moderate’’ observers to have 
made great advances in raising 
the status of women, in abolishing 
hunger, and in providing health 
care, housing, and educational 
opportunity for the Cuban people. 
These basic human needs are not 
yet realities for many in the U.S., 
to say nothing of the disgraceful 
situation in our satellite states in 


‘ Latin America and throughout the - 


world. In. place of the ex- 
traordinary transformations _ ef- 
fected in Cuba, Borroto would 


choose to emphasize the ‘‘per-. 


secution’ of the. Escambry 
Second Front—a_ counter- 
revolutionary group’: known 
primarily for the killing of unarmed 
literacy instructors and a 
rapacious attitude toward the 
peasantry which earned them the 
name of comevacas (cow eaters); 
the shortage of consumer 
goods—a_ problem _ greatly 
aggravated, if not caused, by the 
economic blockade of the U.S.; 
and other alleged shortcomings of 
the revolutionary regime. This 
emphasis, of course, is very 


familiar: it is based precisely on ° 


the enormous weight of the 
distortions we have been fed daily 
[continued on page 14) 
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their concern for the environment 
and for the coast for years. Yet we 
ended up with the Dream Inn and 
we have acres of agricultural land 
plowed under for housing each 
year. The Coastal Commissions 
are not perfect, but do we really 
want to go back to the way it was 
before Prop. 20? 

Those who have grown up in 
Santa Cruz know how much has 
already been lost. Don’t you 
want your children, and their 
children, and maybe even their 
children to have some coastline 
left to enjoy? Or will our legacy to 
them be Dream Inns and Pajaro 
Dunes? 

The’ May 3 meeting will 
describe the Coastal Plan in 
greater detail and decide what 
actions should be taken. In the 
meantime, people can write 
Assemblyman Murphy, Senator 
Grunsky, and Senator Nejedly 
(Chairperson of the Senate 
Natural Resources and Wildlife 


‘ Committee) asking for their 


support of SB 1579 as proposed 
(State Capital, Sacramento, 
95814). 

For more information contact Liz 
Schilling - 475-3991. 


All letters to the editor must be 
limited’ to. 302 words, and are 


Bookstore 


Dear People: 


It was wonderful to see people 
marching against unsavory 
business practices by the Follett’s 
Corporation.; it was good to see 
students take an interest, both on 
the part of the Student Union and 
the demonstrators. But there 
were other aspects of the 
demonstration which took place 
last Thursday, that pleased me 
less, notably some of the 
techniques used by that just- 
formed-and-raring-to-go Student 
Union. 

The demonstration was well 
thought out along classical lines 
of political dissent. But there were 
some other things | wondered 
about, which | also heard other 
people talking about. 

For example, what was the 
AFL-CIO doing in their official 
capacity? Why were they there; 
and isn’t this mostly a student 
matter? It is possible to unionize 
without bringing in the national 
unions, someone said. 

And while songs about the 
workers’ struggle and the union’s 
inspiration are fine, | had really 
come to protest Follett’s raising 
prices 5%. ‘‘Student- worker 
solidarity is the banner of our 
fight?’’ Wait a minute folks, | think 
| missed my stop. 

‘|-have no desire to “‘roll over’ 


-the UC, the Chancellor, the 


Regents, but | would like lower 
prices. excuse me, do | belong in 
this march? 

Being informed in exemplary 
doublespeak that we were em- 


barking on a “militant non- 
[continued on page 14] 
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he right way to pour 

beer never changes. 

Since the dawn of organ- 

ized brewing back in 800 
A.D., brewmasters have urged dis- 
criminating drinkers to pour straight 
into the head, and not into a tilted 
receptacle, 

Although blatantly defiant of 
sacred collegiate tradition, the orig- 
inal me sheet as the meritorious 
advantage of producing a seal between 
the bead Nl the drink itself, trapping 

the carbonation below..The beer 
doesn't go flat. The method 
remains true. 

When it comes to pouring beer, the 
brewmasters were right from the begin- 
ning. When it came to making beer, so 
was Oly. Skill and ingenuity just can't be 
improved upon. Some things never 
change. Olympia never will, 


Qursceul 


Beer doesn't get any better. 


Olympia Brewing Company, Olympia, Washington *OLY*® 


LOW COST 
Auto 
insurance 
for College Students 

_ 427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


; leaming pillar of con- 
stancy ina changing GA 
world, the design of 


the schooner is lost 

back in the dim past of Scan- 
dinavian glass craftsmanship. 
Until 1895, it remained name- 
less, when Australian sailors 
adopted it as the regulation 
beer quantity for young seamen.\ ¥ge 
(A 3/4 pint mug was too much; 
a 1/2 pint glass too little.) So the 
wasp-waist, bottom-heavy tav- 
glass was christened with the 
name of a ship midway between 
acutter and a frigate. 

he schooner hasn't changed 
alot. And neither has Olympia 
Beer. It’s still made with premium. 
ingredients and a heritage of 
brewing experience that never 
changes. A great beer doesn't iw 
change. Olympia never will. 


parma, 


t Beer doesnt get any better. 


Olympia Brewing Company, Olympia, Washington *OLY’® 
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CALYPSO COLOR LABS 


*SPECIAL* (Until April 30) 
2 16”X20” cibachromes, 

ektaprints or B&W’s for the 
price of .one. (same slide or 


neg.) 


copies 3/2¢ 


115 MAPLE S.C. 427-1520 


wg 
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ugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 
Lunches starting at $1.50 
Sandwiches : starting at $1.00 
FULL SHISH KEBEB DINNER 
. Sundays only $3.95 
Friday night Belly Dancing with Mashallah 
Saturdays BESSARABIA 


FOOD TO GO 


by Jon Stewart and Betty Segal 
-  (PNS) 


As California Gov. Jerry 


of California's first farm labor law 
- is on the rocks. 

' Since the farm union election 
process broke down in February 
due to a lack of operating funds 
and opposition from Teamsters 
and growers, Brown’s best efforts 
at conciliation and diplomacy 
have proven. fruitless. 

As a consequence California 
voters will evidently be called 
upon next November to decide, 
through the _ initiative’ process, 


2332 Mission St. Every other Saturday Mesdyious ’ . F 

Linda Vista Center) Fine Greek & Russian Gypsy music Brown's star continues to rise 

23-5536 Family entertainment - over the presidential landscape, 
i Tues—Sat 11-11 Open Tues-Sat. 11 to 11 Sun. 3 to 9 the hina aa eka of his 
{ Sunday 3-9 2332 MISSION Linda Vista Center 423-5536 year-old administration - passage 
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ENDS TUESDAY, MAY 4 


Starring 1976 Academy Award 
Nominee for Best Actress _ Based on the Play by 


GLENDA JACKSON HENRIK IBSEN 


A ROYAL SHAKESPEARE COMPANY PRODUCTION 


-AN D- whether or not to revive the law 

THE SrRennatly OF MANKIND HAS ALWAYS BEEN ITS WOMEN. eens biel pare pees 
elections in the fields. esar 

KATHARINE HEPBURN Chavez's United Farm Workers 

VANESSA REDGRAVE (UFW) union announced | this 

GENEVIEVE BUJOLD week that it has gathered nearly 

IRENE PAPAS 500,000 petition . signatures to 


place the initiative on the 
November ballot. Since dnly 
312,000 valid signatures are 
required, the campaign would 
appear to be won. 

A UFW spokesperson said the 
petition campaign, which kicked 
off April 1, will attempt to gather a 
record breaking 700,000 
signatures before the April 30 
deadline. 


STALLED LABOR LAW 


sa ee 
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“THE TROJAN WOMEN" 


“— Weeknights ‘Hedda’ 7:30; ‘Women’ 9:25 
Sat. ‘Women’ 7:30; ‘Hedda’ 9:25 (&5:25 Sat. - $1.25 'til 5:30) 


Starts Weds. May 5: ‘SPECIAL SECTION’ & ‘2? 
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Yale College Summer Term 
May reas 15 


Attention Pre-Med.Students . 
- Study at Yale this summer and complete a year of 
lecture and lab in: 
Organic Chemistry 
General Chemistry 
General Physics 


pe RPewewWeswweweeweaew wwe we veeweeeww we wewwwenne 
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The iniative drive is an affort to 
bypass. the satlled Agricultural 
Labor Relations Act (ALRA) of 
1975--the once-lauded legislation 
designed to end the bloody strife 
that has characterised California 
farm labor for 40 years. 

The act established a_ five- 
member board with a staff of 175 
to oversee secret ballot elections 
between the battling Teamsters 
and the UFW. 

But after just five months of 
intense and contested elections, 
of which the UFW won a majority, 
the funds appropriated for the 
board ran dry in February. 

Brown had been over- 
optimistic in budgeting for the 
new board, and_ perhaps 
somewhat euphoric about 
campaign promises to hold the 
line on spending. To give him 
credit, no one anticipated the 
workload the board would have to 
face. 

Projections based on the 
National Labor Relations Boards 
(NLRB) first full year were ex- 
ceeded by 1,000%. In its five 
months of operation the board 


Plus a unique opportunity for Science Majors. An 
integrated approach to the study of: 
GENETICS AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


For further information about summer term course 
offerings write or call: 
Summer Term Admissions 
1502A Yale Station 
New Haven, CT 06520 
__ (203) 432-4229 


CRIBBAGE 


AVALON 
HILL 


- DOMINOES 


GO- 


"Pariear 


Open Tues-Sat 10:30 am - 5:30 pm 


2807 Porter Street 
Soquel e 476-GAME 


Cesar Chavez 
to Speak 


Cesar Chavez, president of the 
United Farmworkers Union (AFL- 
ClO), will speak Tuesday, May 
- . : . . 4th, at noon at UCSC’s upper 
. : quarry. 

Chavez is wrapping up his 

THE CA MPRA statewide drive’ to put the 
fe ae Agricultural Labor Relations 

Board initiative on California’s 
November ballot. The talk will be 
: about the initiative and its impact 

- | upon California agriculture. 
| a a The lunch hour speaking 


STUDENT DISCOUNT ! | engagement will have Mexican 


food and refreshments as well as 


CUSTOM PROCESSING-EAS Bs sits lig as live music provided by Mariachi 


by M.E.CH.A. 


Mi Tierra. The event is sponsored 
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processed over ten times as many 


-- elections and election disputes as 


the NLRB handled in it entire first 
year. 

Teamsters and growers, 
charging the board was biased 
toward the UFW, seized the 
opportunity to block sup- 
plemental appropriations in the 
legislature by patching together a 
coalition _ of conservative 
Republicansid Rural Democrats. 

Despite heavy lobbying by 
Brown and pro-UFW legislators to 
approve additonal funds and get 
the elections rolling again, the 
Teamster and grower-backed 
opposition has held firm since 
February, demanding significant 
changes: in the law that the 
governor and the UFW call 
unacceptable. 

These changes’ include a 
reversal of the board ruling that 
permits organizers access to 
workers in the field during non- 
work periods. They have also 
demanded elimination of a 
provision that makes growers 
liable for back wages when they 
fail to negotiate in good faith, and 
extension of the one-week 
deadline for holding elections 
after petitions have been ac- 
cepted. 

For lack of funds, the board has 
ceased operations, no new 


elections have been held and’ 


many past elections remain 
uncertified, meaning contracts 
cannot be negotiated. 

When it appeared three weeks 
ago that the legislative deadlock 
could not be broken, Chavez and 
his supporters kicked off the 
present initiative campaign to 
bypass ‘the legislature and go 
directly to the state’s voters. 

The initiative, if passed, will 
reaffirm the provisions of the 
original law, mandate adequate 
financing and prohibit legislative 
amendments. 


STALLED ELECTIONS 


In the meantime, the failure 
of Brown’s legislation is already 
being felt in the fields. 

Without the needed ap- 
propriations no elections are 
being scheduled for the thousand 
of workers who had planned 
votes during the current growing 
season. 

UFW_ spokesperson Mark 


- Grossman says it an “open 


question’’ whether such a 
situation will lead to a renewal of 
violence between members of the 
UFW and Teamsters. 

“Last summer we had the law,”’ 


FARM LABOR LAW FAILS 


UFW Case to Voters 


- board closed shop. The Team- 


PNS. 


he says. ‘‘We were able to tell our 
people to hold tight, the law 
would. protect them. This 
summer we may have nothing.’ 

There is still a chance the 
deadlock over funds could be 
broken in the legislature, without 
weakening the law. But even if 
funds are , approved now all 
factions agree that it would be a 
long time before. the election 
machinery could roll again. 

Three of the board's five 
members have resigned, as well 
as the general counsel, Walter L. 
Kintz. Virtually the entire staff has 
left for other jobs. There is little 
reason‘to believe elections could 
be held this summer even if funds 
were available. 

Chances for approval of new 
funds in the fiscal 1977 budget, 
due for approval by July 1, may be 
ensnared by the same minority 
coalition that has prevented the 
necessary % vote for sup- 
plemental funds. 


LAYING THE BLAME 


Though Brown was the chief 
guarantor of the law, the UFW 
says it has ‘‘no quarrel’’ with his 
failed efforts to revive it. 

“Brown deserves a lot of praise 
and recognition,’’ says Grossman, 
citing the governor's authorship 
of the law and his repeated arm- 
twisting sessions with legislators 
and growers. 

“The biggest mistake was 
ours,’” he adds. ‘‘We won too 
many elections.” In fact, the 
UFW won 54% of the 355 
elections conducted before the 


sters won 34% , with the rest 
opting for other unions or no 
union at all. 

But in terms of membership 
representation, the UFW won 
nearly twice as many votes over- 
all as the Teamsters. 

In the final month of balloting, 
UFW victories were nearly 80% , 
reflecting a ‘‘bandwagon effect,”’ 
says Grossman. 

But now the verdict rests with 
the voters. And Brown, even if he 
loses his crowning ac- 
complishment, can always fall 
back on his favorite maxim--that 
legislation never solves complex 
human problems. 


* * * * 


Betty Segal, who edited a. Bay 
Area weekly newspaper for 
several years, now _ covers 
California news for the Berkeley 
Barb. Jon Stewart is an editor of 


photo by STEVE NEEDHAM 
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BOOKSTORE: 
IS FOLLETT OUT? 


by Aaron Bernstein 


After a demonstration last 
Thursday where some_ two 
hundred students disrupted 
bookstore contract negotiations 
between the University and Follett 
corporation, it’ appears that 
Follett’s management of the 
campus store is nearing its end. 

At the most they will be here for 
only one year, at which time the 
contract will terminate. 

The final decision will come 
tonight, and seems to rest in the 
hands of the bookstore em- 


ployees and the students who. 


have been supporting them by 
picketing the store. If they decide 
to continue fheir boycott Follett, 
who reportedly has_ lost 
something in the range of $20,000 
since the boycott began, will 
almost certainly leave. All in- 
dications are that both students 
and workers intend to -continue 
their opposition to Follett. 

The dispute over the bookstore 
came to a head last week at the 
demonstration, which grew out of 
a support movement for the 
bookstore workers that has been 
going on since the beginning of 
the quarter. The students at the 
demonstration, carrying picket 
signs and singing protests, 
presented campus _ Business 
Manager Charles Gilbert and 
Follett representative Bill Holihan 
with a petition signed by 3471 
students supporting the Baytree 
workers’ right to organize, and 
read a statement asking Follett’s 
to leave. 

Several. weeks ago, when the 
time came up to renew the 
present contract on_ the 
bookstore, the student groups 
involved in efforts to both assist 
the employees and to start a co- 
‘op bookstore tried to get the 
University to take over the store, 
rather than let an outside party 
run it again. Their idea was that 
the University could run the store 
until a co-op could be established, 
perhaps sometime next year. The 
Business Manager, Mr. Gilbert, 
rejected their proposal, which left 
Follett as the likely managers of 
the store again (Follett’s was the 
only group to submit a bid on the 
contract). 

After the demonstration the 
University and Follett 
representative spend five hours 
attempting to work out a contract 
which would be acceptable to 
both. After each side reached 
their last position, Mr. Holihan 
went back to Chicago to discuss 
the contract with his superiors. 
On Monday morning they called 
Business Manager Gilbert with a 
counter-proposal, which makes 
the contract run out in one year, 
and would net Follett additional 
revenue of anywhere from 


$14,500 to $23,000 — $12,000 of it: 


in textbook surcharges. (The 
original contract by the University 
was for one year, and Follett 
rejected it, apparantly because 
they feared student efforts to 
establish a co-op might take the 
store away from them at the end 
of the year.) 

The reason for the possible 
fluctuation in losses to the 
University stems from a penalty 
clause which Follett inserted in 
their counter-proposal which 
would charge the University 


about $3,000 a quarter for every 
quarter in which less than 75% of 
the textbooks are ordered later 
than eight weeks prior to the 
beginning of the quarter. If faculty 
order their books after that 
deadline (which is not a new 
deadline), the University will 
receive one half as much rent for 
that quarter, which amounts to 
around $3,000. 

After some discussion Charles 
Gilbert and Elizabeth Penaat, Vice 
Chancellor for Operations and 
Employee Affairs, both agreed to 
go along with Follett’s last offer. 
Mr. Gilbert, who had promised the 
student demonstrators that the 
contract would not be signed 
without their prior knowledge, 
informed representatives from the 
Student Union and the Bookstore 
Workers Support Committee of 
the Follett proposal on Tuesday 
morning. He asked them for their 
support, hoping that they would 
accept the contract proposal and 
call off their boycott. He indicated 
that the University would supply 
resources for a study of co-op and 
other arrangements to take place 
during the year, so that after the 
one-year contract with Follett’s 
was up a viable alternative would 
be ready to replace it. 

It is now up to the students and 
the workers to decide if they will 
accept the contract. Follett ap- 
parently is banking on the hope 
that students will cease their 
support of the workers’ attempt 
to unionize in exchange for the 
promise of a co-op. A co-op might 
still come about if Follett doesn’t 
remain, but there is also the 
possibility that the University will 
just close the store. It is thought 
that Follett’s one-year counter- 
proposal, coming as it did in the 
face of vehement student op- 
position to their presence here, is 
an effort both to recoup their 
losses of the past three years, and 
to leave Santa Cruz without being 
chased out. They could also be 
hoping that next year, students 
will have stopped their opposition 
and a new contract could be 
negotiated. 

It seems almost certain that the 
students will not acquiesce to the 
proposal and stop their boycott 
efforts. Not only will they have to 
pay 4% more on all their texts, but 
the proposal says nothing about 
the employees and their attempts 
to unionize. Follett has said only 
that they will abide by the 
decision that is to be made by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
who has been considering the 
case since last December. Thus if 
the contract is signed, the 
workers will not be allowed ta 
unionize, at least until the NLRB 
renders its decision. Furthermore, 
Follett left in their latest proposal 
their original clause which 
reserves them the right to leave 
without loss if ‘student’ co-op 
ventures or employee- 
management policies impair the 
efficient operation of the store.” 

What will occur if Follett ac- 
tually does leave is unclear. The 
possibilities are that the University 
could close the store, or perhaps 
just sell texts. The University 
could run the store until a co-op 
or another form of management 
could take over. It could also 
contract with a bookstore 
downtown to supply textbooks 


[continued on page 15| 
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by Daniel W. Lindley 


week in the San Quentin Six trial 
that he was paid by the Los 
Angeles Police Department, the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the California Department of 
Criminal information and In- 
vestigation (C.I.&I.) to help 
assassinate radical inmate George 
Jackson. 

Tackwood, a self-professed 
former L.A.P.D. undercover 
agent, said that he helped 
smuggle a defective gun past San 
Quentin's walls to Jackson with 
the help of two L.A.P.D. 
sergeants so that the prisoner 
would die with a gun in his hand. 
Tackwood said the F.B.I. had 
leamed by bugging telephones 
and opening mail that Jackson 
planned to escape August 23, 
1971 while en route from San 
Quentin to the Soledad Brothers 
trial in San Francisco. 

‘ Spokespersons for the F.B.I. in 
San Francisco and for the 
L.A.P.D. refused to comment on 
Tackwood’s charges in telephone 
inquiries on Friday. The trial, 
which has been progressing for a 
little over a year in Judge Henry 
Broderick’s Marin County 
Superior Court, stems from 
George Jackson’s death in an 
alleged escape attempt from San 
Quentin’s Adjustment Center 


mates and three prison guards 
also died in the day’s camage. 
Six inmates: Johnny Spain, 
Fleeta Drumgo, David Johnson, 
HugoPineall,Luis Talamantez, and 
Willie “Tate, all ‘members of 
political causes such as the Black 
Panther Party and the Soledad 
Brothers, have all been charged 
with numerous counts of murder, 
assault, conspiracy to escape by 
force, conspiracy to possess 
firearms, and conspiracy to 
kidnap. Prosecutor Jerry Her- 
mann has recently admitted 
however that -he will seek their 
convictions solely on the con- 
spiracy charges since there is not 
enough evidence to get a con- 
viction for murder and assault. 


by Frank O’DonnelHf 


Nitrous oxide. sales and loan- 
making resulted in the closing of 
the Kresge Food Co-op, pending 
an organizational review, the 
Press learned recently. 

“We're in a situation where a 
clarification of procedures is 
necessary,” May Diaz, Kresge 
College provost, told the Press 
Monday. ‘The co-op’s 
relationship with the college and 
the campus has never been well- 
defined.” 

The co-op was closed by Alan 
Hiromura, Kresge bursar, in mid- 
February, pending a review by the 
college’s Judicial Committee. Last 
week Hiromura declined personal 
commentary on the close-down, 
citing the committee's official 
public statement. 

That statement reads, in part, 
‘the only issue of any sub- 
stance is the taking of ‘loaris’ from 
membership-owned funds by the 
managers during fall quarter. 
..The selling of nitrous oxide 
represents potentially poor 
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Louis Tackwood testified last 


August 21, 1971. Two other in- - 


The San Quentin Six 


Indeed, the evidence offered by 
the State has often appeared 
contradictory. The Prosecution 
originally asserted that radical 


‘lawyer Stephen Bingham, missing 


since the melee, brought a 
revolver hidden either in a 
cassette recorder or a false- 
bottomed briefcase past the 
guards into the visiting room. He 
then allegedly passed it to 
Jackson through a. screen which 


- was supposedly missing that day. 


The prisoner then allegedly hid 
the nine-millimeter Spanish-built _ 
M-600 under either an Afro wig or 
a knit watch cap. Since tests by 
San Francisco Examiner reporters 
proved that it would be impossible 
to conceal such a weapon under 
either of these tight fitting 
headpieces, the Prosecution has 
leaked a story to the press that 
actually a smaller, Spanish-built 
Llama Corto was smuggled in. 
Edward Flemming, a black San 
Quentin guard, and inmate 
Charles Johnson have testified 
that Flemming checked Jackson's 
hair and found nothing in it inside 
the gates between the visiting 
room and the Adjustment Center. 
Hugo Pinell, representing himself, 
testified earlier this year that he 
saw San Quentin guard Paul 
Krasenes pull a .45 calibre gun on 
Jackson as he returned from the 
visiting room August 21. Ac- 
cording to Pinall, Jackson had 
already taken off his knit cap and 
was about to unbotton his shirt 
for the customary skin search all 
prisoners receive before re- 
entering the Adjustment Center, 
when Jackson levelled the guard 
and took possession of the 


firearm. 


Tackwood stated last week that 
the L.A.P.D. smuggled in an 
inoperative .38 revolver several 
weeks prior to the escape attempt 
which Jackson had planned for 
August 23. ‘ 

An undercover L.A.P.D. agent 
allegedly posed as an inmate, 
emboldening Jackson with the 
gun, money, and promises of 
support. He was to be killed en 
route to San Francisco by a 12- 
member ‘‘hit-squad’’ of bogus 
inmates paid off by the depart- 


Kresge Food Co-op Closed 


judgment on the co-op managers’ 
part, but not a clear case subject 
to charges of formal 
mismanagement.” 


The co-op managers agreed to 
resign their positions; the judicial 
committee statement noted, 
however, that “the managers do 
not wish their resignation to be 
construed asan admission of guilt 
on their part.” 

Diaz said Monday that the 


‘committee recommended the 


formation of a task force to 
examine the role of the food co- 
op and its relationship to the 
college and campus, making 
changes necessary before the co- 
Op can: re-open. 

Mary Lou Moore, Kresge 
College activities coordinator and 
a member of the Community 
Affairs Committee that appointed 
the task force, stressed that the 
situation covers more than the 
specific loan and nitrous oxide 
charges. 

“This has been developing all 
year,’’ Moore said. ‘People have 
been asking, ‘Is this a college 
organization or what?’ ” 


resulted in Jackson’s dying two 


ment: 

But, according to Tackwood, 
the C.I.&1. also wanted to get in 
on the kill and ‘’fucked up’’ by 
smuggling in its own 9 mm. Astra. 
The apparent rivalry between the 
two government agencies 


days ahead of schedule. At the 
time of his death, Jackson had 
been in prison for nine years for 
robbing a gas station of $70. 

Tackwood, who charged that 
the L.A.P.D. also conspired to kill 
other militant blacks such as 
Eldridge Cleaver, Huey Newton, 
Bobby Seale, and_ Elmer 
“Geronimo” Pratt, said that he 
first learned. of the plot to 
assassinate Jackson in June 1970. 

He claims his assertions are 
documented in L.A.P.D. and 
F.B.1. files. Judge Broderick has 
sealed the L.A.P.D. files, 
however, admonishing the 
witness that “(they) won't help 
you out one whit.”” A motion by 
Defense Attorney Frank Cox in 
March, 1975 to obtain copies of 
relevant F.B.I. files he charged 
were in the hands of the D.A. was 
also denied by Judge Broderick. 

Five of the Six defendants are 
chained both at the courtroom 
and at the Adjustment Center, 
where they have been _in- 
carcerated over the past four 
years since the Grand Jury was 
first convened to produce their 
indictments. 

Three Grand Jurors resigned in 
protest Before the indictments 
were obtained; one labelled the 
proceedings ‘‘fallacious and 
immoral’. Willie Tate, who had 
served his full 10-year sentence is 
out on $50,000 bail and is the only 
defendant who is not shackled. 

Despite consdierable public 
furor and a lawsuit brought forth 
(and won) by the defen- 
dants,Judge Broderick has 
refused to remove their chains, 
although they have been neither 
violent nor unruly in his cour- 
troom. The judge has also stated 
that he will ignore the ‘Durand 
Decision’’ passed down last 
month from the State Supreme 
Court, which ruled that defendant 

(continued on page 15\_ 


She explained. that the task 
force is examining three 
possiblities for the co-op when it 
re-opens: Kresge College af- 
filiation, campus-wide status, or 
‘auxiliary enterprise’’ status 
(similar to that of the bookstore). 

While conceding that all are 
options, Moore did say, ‘‘There 
seems to be a growing need for a 
campus-wide __facility— certainly 
this year.” - 

Provost Diaz emphasized, too, 
that since the co-op has always 
served non-Kresge students, 
responsibility for its operation 
should be more far-reaching. 

“‘When we open in the fall, we'll 
have perhaps one-third more 
members, with Oakes opening its 
apartments,’’ Diaz said. “‘It’s an 
enormous burden on the college, 
and really, it should not be purely 
a Kresge responsibility.” 

The co-op task force is 
currently formulating proposed 
by-laws for the revised group. 
Diaz couldn't specify when the 
co-op will re-open, but said that 
fall quarter “is a goal, and if 
possible, before then.” 


Chatting 


With 


Angus Taylor 


By Janice Fuhrman and. 
Spencer Sherman 


The Press took this opportunity 
to interview Acting Chancellor 
Angus Taylor after his first quarter 
at Santa Cruz to find out what Dr. 
Taylor has been up to and how he 
feels about various campus 
issues: the controversy over the 
Bay Tree Bookstore, the search 
for the new Chancellor and the 
Dean of Social Sciences, and Dr. 
Taylors new re-organization plan. 


Q. Have the Regents decided 
whether students will be allowed 
to sit on the Chancellor Search 
Committee? 


A. The President (Saxon) has told 
me that he intends to recommend 
to the committee that they 
arrange to have a couple of 
students sit with the committee. 


Q. As voting members? 


A. No; but as participating people. 
They will be able to see all the 
material, talk, and be present.| 
don’t think that voting is really the 
issue. They are not going to come 
to a concensus unless there is a 
fairly strong decision. Student 
opinion will be taken seriously into 
account if those students sit with 
the committee and if they do a 
good job, if they have important 
things to say and thier opinions 
are respected which | think they 
will be, and if they behave 
correctly, if they do their work and 
make good, important con- 
tributions to the committee then | 
think their judgements will have 
an effect. 

Q. What do you think the 
selection process for the two 
students should be? 


A. Well, CCR sent in some names. 
| would surmise that the President 
might pick a couple of those 
people that have been picked by 
CCR. 


Q. People in the Student Union 
feel that to have CCR send the 
slate of names to the Chancellor 
would not be a fair way of 
selection. 


A. | think that that isa problem for 
the students to try and get their 
act together on. If the students 
want to get a bunch of names in 
for the President to think about 
then | think that the students have 
to find some way to credibly bring 
‘forward a set of names that the 
President will take seriously and 
the CCR is the established forum 
that has a representative to the 
Student's Council. The ad- 
ministration didn’t create it, it's 
the students who did it. So if the 
students are. dissatisfied with the 
CCR then that is their problem. 


Q. Are you aware of the Student 
Union Petition to the Regents 
asking for full student par- 
ticipation on the committee? 


A. | don’t think that the Regents 
are going to officially designate 
‘the committee as having students 
as official members of the 
committee. | think that they will 
probably just receive the petition 
and they are not going to do 
anything more about that. 


Q. Do you agree that they should 
not do anything in response to the 
student petition? 


A. It is possible that they will go 
through this coming experience 
and in the future make it policy to 
include some students. They 
debated the question ofa student 
regent and finally came to the 
conclusion that they would try the 
policy of a student regent,. it 
worked very well the first year and 
| believe that they are going to 
chose another one this year. That 
worked very well and the Regents 
were impressed and the same 
thing might happen here. But |! 
doubt that they are going to make 
a change in their policy. | feel 
quite sure that they will not until 
they have gone through at least 
one more experience. 


Q. In your re-organization plan 
you suggest that a new position 
called Vice (or assistant) Chan- 
cellor be created to be responsible 
for Enrollments, Admissions, 
Relations with Schools, and all 
the units that are administered by 
Student Affairs now. In what way 
do you think that this position will 
make the administration of all 
these units more effective? 


A. It is of assistance to me. The 
director of the Student Con- 
sortium, Dr. Ruth Frary, has 
reported to me that she does not 
want to continue to be respon- 
sible for that, so something has to 
be done. | can’t have all of those 
groups report to me individually, 
so | need to have someone to help 
me with the work. Likewise over 
in Enrollments, Admissions, and 
Financial Aids, Relations with 
Schools, right now that reports to 
me through Roberto Rubalcava. 
Well | dont think that ought. to 
report directly to the Chancellor. 
There are too many details that | 
can't directly be responsible for. 
So again | have to have some high 
level staff officer who can deal 
with those units and how they 
relate to the colleges. The 
Randolph Committee recom- 
mended that the consortium idea 
be abandoned and that there be 
an assistant vice Chancellor. 


Q. Will Roberto Rubalcava Still be 
Director of Enrollments, Ad- 
missions, Financial Aids, and will 
he report to the Vice-Chancellor? 


A. The chart doesn’t show any 
changes there. There might be 
some changes there. | haven't 
made any decision about changes 
there, there might be that’s all I’m 
saying. I’m not saying there will 
be, there might be. 


Q. Has the turmoil in the Ad- 
missions Office been resolved? 
A. | don’t think that it has been 
entirely resolved. The _ interim 


‘arrangement has helped aad | 


think that the office is doing its 
work in a way that is pretty 
satisfactory. They are processing 
applications well. But |! don’t 
particularly like the administrative 
arrangement; the way in which 
Phil Ossalear (Director of 
Financial Aids Office) is involved 
because | think it takes up to 
much of his time and he has a job 
with financial aids anyhow. So | 
don’t look at this as a long range 
solution to the. problem. But | 
don’t have a solution to the 
problem yet. And all | can say is, 
and | have told Roberto 
(Rubalcava) and | have told others 
that | don’t regard the present 
situation in the long run, as 
satisfactory. 

(continued on page /4) 
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ASUC STUDENT LOBBY 


SANTA CRUZ STUDENT LOBBY ANNEX Campus Activities Office, UCSC Santa Cruz,Ca. 95064 


STUDEN TS NEEDED FOR THESE STATEWIDE COMMITTEES 


Academic Planning and Program Review Board Advisory Committee on Innovative Projects 
2 undergraduc tes 2 undergraduates 
1 graduate 


Advisory Committee for Learning 
1 undergraduate 
1 graduate 


Academic Senate Committee on Educational 
Policy 

‘1 student 

Extended University Advisory Counsel 
1 undergraduate 

1 graduate 


Affirmative Action Advisory Committee 
1 undergraduate 


1 graduate 


Intercampus Athletic Advisory Board 
1 undergraduate 
1 graduate 


Task Force on Financial Aid Administration 
3 undergraduates 
2. graduates 


Advisory Committee on Instructional 
Improvement Programs 


2 undergraduates 
1 graduate 


Administrative Advisory Committee on 


Inclusion Areas 
1 undergraduate 
1 graduate 


And the search is on....for UC Student Lobby Co-Director. 


Applications available at your College Office and/or the Student Lobby 
Annex Office above Whole Earth. Return completed applications to the 
Student Lobby Annex Office by April 30 for statewide committees and 
by May 7 for the Co-Director position. For further information contact 
the Student Lobby Annex, EX-2934 


The C atalyst Reviev 


by Casey Dolan 


The Catalyst is not a cavern. It 


\ is a luminous region of colored 
. tiles, varnished wood, ambiguous 


‘structures. Inside can be heard 
‘the thunderous din of table 
conversation from the youthful 
and faithful patrons. This is no 
ghetto club. Gone are the days of 
the lurid, Stygian nightmare 
located on Front Street. Randall 
Kane has given us the word — the 
Yahoos are out. He has a new 
clientele. The Catalyst is now to 
meet the growing demands of 
Santa Cruz’s new class — the 
nouveau riche. But anyone who 
has been there recently can 
plainly see that this is a lot of hot 
air. The: Niebelungen have 
returned to haunt Kane. Their 
presence in a building of such 
filligree design only contributes 


more to the patent absurdity of its 
existence. The Catalyst is a 
phantom. 

.This is to be a review of two 
recent jazz concerts at the 
Catalyst. The first took place two 
weeks ago arid involved many 
local musicians. It was a benefit 


_ for the Cabrillo Music Festival. It 


was poorly produced, playéd and 
attended but it helped shed some 
light on such important con: 
siderations as... why does the 
Catalyst exist in the first place? 
Who listens to modern jazz? What 
the hell does the Catalyst have to 
do with jazz, or music of any kind 
for that matter? The second 
concert was last Thursday 
evening — a band called Listen 


- that heralds from the Bay area. It 


was substantially better than the 
previous concert; but still Catalyst 
conditions prevailed and _ the 
evening was less than a success. 


_A Sunday Evening 
With Terry Garthwaite 


by Perry Taub 


Mars Productions offered a 
show to the Santa Cruz com- 
munity with a couple of decent 
performers, but the fact is, barely 
anyone showed up for the 
concert. Perhaps it was because 
the show was slated for a Sunday 
evening, or who has heard of 
Kenny Rankin or Terry Gar- 
thwaite? 

Rankin’s performance, to say 
the least, was disappointing. | 
was only recently introduced to 
Rankin’s music. On the records | 
found his voice to be really 
resonant, strong and moving in a 
mellow way. His lyrics had subtle 
social and emotional con- 
notations, but in concert it was a 
totally different story. First of all, 
he sat back about 20 feet on stage 
and failed to project his presence 


by John M. Kern 


As some may have noticed, the 
Press has been orienting some of 
its recent issues around a theme. 
Next week will be the arts’ turn. 
Look for an interview with Gordon 
Mumma, the noted electronic 
musician, a photo essay on the 
‘boutique syndrome’ which has 
been victimizing Santa Cruz, an 
article on the film and video 
programs and the lack thereof, 
and perhaps a review of the show 
of works by. the art faculty of 
UCSC currently at the Sesnon 
Gallery, College 5. This show 
hangs only until May 7, so get 
over and catch it. It should be 
particularly interesting in jux- 
taposition with the subsequent 
show of UCSC student works in 
the same gallery. 

Last week | was grubbing for 


controversy, especially regarding 


Lina Wertmuller and social reel- 
ism. (| offered to refrain from 
punning if those cards and letters 
began to come in — obviously 
they haven't.) | was gratified, 
however, that Rolando Borroto’s 
BALAS drew a volley in return. 
The photographs in question, in 


Merrill's library exhibit called — 


to the crowd. Furthermore, at one 
point during the show he asked 
for the vocals to be turned down, 


Terry Garthwaite 


VISIONS OF HISTORY, seem to 
have sparked a reaction in Mr. 
Borroto which led him to reflect in 
broad generalization about the 
UCSC experience from his 
perspective as a Cuban whose 
family had ‘‘weathered”’ the 
revolution in Cuba and had finally 
come to the U.S. on the last of the 
Freedom Flights of a few years 
ago. In this issue’s correspon- 
dence section, find two very good 
critiques of Borroto’s remarks, 
one a response by an organizer of 
the show, graduate student John 
Mraz. 


* & 


AT OTHER GALLERIES — 
DAVID IZU is showing some 
wonderful works in one of the 
best hung shows | have seen. | 


‘never thought that that funny 


little gallery space (The Eloise 
Picard Smith Gallery) next to the 
entrance to the Cowell dining 
hall could be so well appropriated. 
| saw David's show at night and 
this might have had something to 
do with the effectiveness of the 
lighting, the special resonance of 
the tiled floor with the patterns of 
the large, abstract canvases, and 


_what | perceived as a special 


[continued on page 14) 
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The greatest problem with the 
Catalyst and music played there 
is, of course, the acoustics. If you 
enjoy /istening to music and are 
not content to let it be a 
background for your dancing, the 
Catalyst is not the place to go. 
The dance/concert hall, with its 
glossy surfaces and relative 
nakedness, is completely 
reverberatory. The surfaces 
reflect the music and create an 
echo chamber that is not unlike 


most high school gymnasiums. Of 


course, when there are people 
packing the dance floor, much of 
the sound is absorbed. But those 
are not proper /istening con- 
ditions for music. Jazz in any 
case, is not such a_ popular 
commodity as to have any effect. 
There are solutions, however 
minimal, to these acoustical 
problems, but it remains to be 
seen whether Kane, or anyone 
else, is concerned enough to 
adopt any renovations. For 
example, baffles could be installed 
in the rafters and behind. the 
stage. The bare walls, which are 
so unpleasing anyway, could 
support fixtures of some kind, 
pilasters with carved represen- 
tations and caricatures of Catalyst 
patrons. Perhaps there are 
economic arguments against 
these reforms. Until they take 
place, however, music. will 
continue to be desecrated and the 
public will continue to be taken. 

The benefit concert was a 
disaster for reasons expressed 
aboye and otherwise. The show 
began ‘an hour and a half late 
owing, as far as | could see, to 
laziness and not technical dif- 
ficulties. 


The opening ensemble 
crowded the stage with numerous 
ethnic and electronic gadgetry 
and droned in an Indian muzak 
vein for three-quarters of an hour. 
Many in the audience left, 
reducing our meagre number to a 
miniscule amount. A_ personnel 
list is unavailable; but | know for 


quality of event. My companion 
and | were let in to see while 
David touched up some of his 
works that had been knocked 
about in moving them up for the 
show. His works seem to me to 
represent a controlled, respon- 
sible . flux from studious 
representational works with a 
the ab- 
stractions of color and form in 
composition to the large can- 
vasses in which this impulse is 
given full rein. Unlike many ab- 
stract expressionist works, 
David's paintings, and especially a 
couple of lithographs, are not 
hopelessly self-indulgent even 
though they refer to unconscious 
states or processes. The pair of 
lithos called: Chatsiu are sur- 
prisingly potent mindscapes, one 
attempting to describe water 
sounds and the other the ‘‘settling 
of memories’. This show is 
masterfully decorative and 
ultimately (despite titles which are 
tastefully kept away from the 
works) only visual in reference, for 
me, almost a redemption of the 
influence of the New York School 
(Abstract Expressionism) in Santa 
Cruz. 


’ WESTERN MISSOURI 


certain that Peter Kuhn stumbled 
around absent-mindedly on bass 
clarinet and Max Harnstein played 
bass somewhat out of context. 
The other members included 
three playing Tibetan bells, one 
electric bassist and someone 
doodling on either a synthesizer or 
ring modulator. | can’t remember 
which. The music was soporific, 
pretentious and an_ appalling 
beginning for the concert. The 
poor sound quality, conjunctive 
with the tedious music, reduced 
everything to mush. 

The second act was Phil Yost 
on soprano sax and flute with 
Stan Poplin on bass. Poplin was 
the high point of the night — very 
melodic and.technically proficient. 
Yost, however, was not his equal 

(continued on page /4) 


by Christopher Schneider 


All Screwed Up, currently 
playing at the Sash Mill, is not 
Lina Wertmuller’s latest picture. 
She made it long before Swept 
Away and Seven Beauties. The 
distributors, however, didn’t bring 
it to the U.S. until this year. The 
film is a rough, crude work. It 
hasn't got the polish of Swept 
Away, but there’s much more 


‘energy and fun to it and it’s highly 


preferable. 

One major difference between 
All Screwed Up (whose much less 
akward italian’ title was 
Everything’s Ready, Nothing 
Works) and most of Wertmuller’s 
other pictures is that it doesn't 
have Giancarlo Giannini; nor does 
it have any stars of a similar 
magnitude. Consequently none of 
the actors or actresses turn their 
roles into star turns. What we get, 
without such distractions, is a 
purer version of Wertmuller’s 
view of life — particularly nat of 
the lower classes. 


A totally different use of paint 
and paper is seen in Milledge 
BENNETT’s show now at Crown 
Library. It struck me as funny that 
the artist refers to Zen (that trendy 
catch-all, that adored emp- 
tiheadedness) and yet his pain- 
tings were celebrations of bright, 
beautiful colors in rather idealized, 
almost quaint landscapes. He 
shows great mastery of his media, 
especially watercolor, yet his 
depictions are almost too easy 
and regard for the abstract 
qualities of paint on a surface is 
not emphasized. 


* t 


When one enters’. the 
Stevenson College Library to see 
the student work of the SOUTH- 
STATE 
UNIVERSITY one is struck by a 
sort of black and white morbidity 
of distortion. Obviously, | am 
prejudiced in favor of color, but 
there was something _ bizarre 
about this collection of mostly 
drawings with a few prints. It is 
obviously student work, not due 
to a lack of technical proficiency, 
but because it is ‘‘all of a class.” 
My main reaction to the show was 
an anxiety for how UCSC student 


One thing about Wertmuller’s 
vision of the roles is clear from the 
Start: its lack of breadth. At a 
point midway through the film 
one of her characters moans that 
everybody around him is ob- 
sessed with ‘‘work and 
money...money and work,”” which 
is all that he ever hears about. 
Add sex to that and you've pretty 
much got the whole of Wert- 
muller’s view. She shows us a 
group of young lower-class men 
and women who share a com- 
munal apartment in Milan. We 
watch them as they arrive from 
the country, particularly two of 
the men (Luigi Diberti and Nini 
Gignamini), and see how the city 
re-tools them. The film records 
their fight for survival in a society 
whose main virtue is acquisition. 
Their means for survival require 
the making of any number of 
sexual and economic deals. Their 
scramble for the things they 
desire becomes ever . more 
frenzied, and we observe them as 
they become conditioned to the 
continual battle of life in the city. 


works are being viewed in 
Missouri in this exchange of 
shows, selected, | presume_by the 


faculties in art of both of the’ 


institutions. 


* * 


KATHRYN REASONER has a 
whole lot of work up in the 
Stevenson Coffeehouse. My first 
reaction was: ‘‘Why so many self- 
portraits?’’ and my _ second 
reaction was to look for the 
smaller things, the book 
illustration, the wood-block print 
(reproduced on her poster), the 
intimate watercolor landscape, 


etc. Many people have told me - 


that they have enjoyed this show. 
It will be there to enjoy until May 
5. 


* * & 


MOUNTAINS, MAPS AND 
LETTERS HOME is an exhibit of 
prints, drawings and mixed media 
by History of Consciousness 
student Susan Ross. It seems to 
be a collection of artifacts which a 
sincere searcher has created 
along the maturing way. From 
geometrical totem to exuberantly 
colored fandscape studies, the 


ALL SCREWED UP’s Isa Danieli 


‘ALL SCREWED UP’ 


Wertmuller’s film is similar at 
times to Godard’s Two or Three 
Things that |.Know about Her. 
That picture was a study of 
consumer society in Paris, 
‘centered around a young woman 
who sold her body in order to 
meet her financial needs. Like 


. much of Godard’s work, it has the 


visual style of a comic-book: 
bright primary colors § and 
geometrical shot compositions. 
All Screwed Up, whose talented 
photographer Giusseppe Rotunno 
has also worked for Fellini, has a 
visual style similar to this — 
particularly in its“action-filled first 
fifteen or so minutes. Like Two or 
Three Things, it also has a comic- 
book’s spirit. Wertmuller — who 
wrote the film as well as directed 
it — replaces Godard’s austere 
didacticism with a broad comic 
style like that of The 
Honeymooners. 

Depth of characterization is not 
one of the strong points of 
Wertmuller’s work. Her 
characters are drawn with very 
broad strokes at best. When she 


AT THE GALLERIES 


works are of an intimate nature 
which make the show seem more 
of a confession than most. The 


Re 


wants us to become involved with 
them, as in Swept away, the: 
results can be confusing and 
disastrous. But there are too 
many of them, and they are 
moved about far too rapidly, for 
anything like that to happen in A// 
Screwed Up. As they are jostled 
back and forth between crowds 
and traffic jams, surrounded by 
the monolithic office buildings 
and maze-like housing projects 
which stack people in like the 
crates of fruits and vegetables 
which Gignamini is paid to 
unload, her characters squabble 
and yell at each other with a 
mostly amicable hysteria. They’re 
basically just a group of rubber- 
faced comics (albeit ones who 


_ suffer real problems). Her people 


bat each other about; but, each 
time one of them looks as if he or 
she is about to be really hurt, they 
bounce back with a big monkey- 
faced grin. 

Only one scene in A// Screwed 
Up comes to mind as being in 
questionable taste. Once again, as 

[continued on page 11) 


works come down off the walls of 
the Whole Earth and the graduate 
student ested sett on April 30. 


DAVID IZU 
..Now at the Eloise Picard Smith Gallery 
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Taylor's Reorganization Proposal 


by Bill Chavez 
anc Spencer Sherman 


Reorganization has become a 
household word on the Santa 
Cruz campus: a household word 
in a broken home. 

With the departure of Dean 
McHenry, founding father of the 
11 year old campus, the new chief 
administrator was left to face an 
array of problems. 

Caught in the bind of poor 
system wide planning, UC Santa 
Cruz's growth projections for the 
year 2000 became as realistic as 
Watt Disney’s original designs for 
Mineral King. 

McHenry never took the brunt 
of the campus’ dissillusionment 
with its a-symmetrical 
development. Although the plans 
for Longs College of South Pacific 
Studies fell through, he never had 
to face the fact that College VIII 
would not be built in the ‘im- 
mediate’ future. 

Rather, he willed his successor, 
Mark N. Christensen, a campus 
that had been run almost ex- 
clusively through the vision and 
design of one man, Dean 
McHenry. 

The nature of the highly 
centralized campus overwhelmed 
Christensen, leaving him unsure 
what action he should take. It was 
well over a year before he at- 
tempted to reorganize the 
campus. When it came, his 
solution was, to, as he put it, 
“open up the process’’ of 
decision-making. 

His solution was to create a 
powerful Vice Chancellorship 
which would in effect run the 
internal affairs of the campus and 
also to cluster together the units 


of Admissions, Financial Aids, 
and the Office of Relations with 
Schools to deal with the severe 
problems of declining applications 
for enrollments. 

The measures seemed only to 
exacerbate the situation. Com- 
plaints were registered over the 
seemingly endless ‘‘growth of the 
campus administration’’-as it was 
put by Martin Kanes during the 
November meeting of the 
Academic Senate. 

Numerous faculty charged 
discrepancies in the tenure 
procedures in the case of an 
assistant professor at Merrill. 
Dissatisfaction was also displayed 
over the unpopular appointment 
of Roberto Rubalcava as Director 
of Enrollments. 

These and other problems 
culminated in the December 
drama in the Performing Arts. In a 
last ditch attempt to resolve the 
crisis, Christensen proposed a 
drastic reorganization which 
further infuriated the Provosts 
and gave added momentum to 
their efforts to have him removed 

On January 23, Christensen 
resigned (or, rather was resigned 
by Saxon) only 7 months after his 
inauguration. 

Angus Taylor was appointed 
Acting Chacellor, an ‘‘ex- 
perienced administrator’ whose 
only immediate intentions were to 
clean up the administrative mess 
and retire. 

Three months after his ap- 
pointment, he has made major 
plans for a second administrative 
reorganization. The second in two 
years. 

The proposal calls for the 
formation of a Committee on 


Planning and Resources that © 


would include many of the higher 


level officers in administration: 
“The charge to CoPaR would 
be to work with the Chancellor in 


deciding on the planning and- 


budgeting for all aspects of the 
operation of the campus and on 
the allocation of resources 
(money, space, staff) to major 
units or groups of units on the 
campus.” 

The committee will be given 
charge of the bulk of the campus 
resources allocations. Clearly, the 
planning is not to take place 
within its sessions. It will, 
however, promote the image of 
an openness towards decision- 
making. é 

The response from the provosts 


was largely unified, showing that 
more open lines of com- 
munication have been used in 
writing this proposal than the one 
submitted by the former chan- 
cellor. Overall, the Provosts 
believe the proposal is ‘‘basically a 
‘good idea’’ and shows ‘the 
direction we should be heading.” 
Of the Provosts we talked to, they 
unanimously agreed that the 
CoPaR committee could turn out 
to be “‘a little large’ to effectively 
conduct the business of its ex- 
tensive charge. : 

All of the units that now meet in 
the Student Affairs Consortium, 
headed by Dr. Ruth .Frary, would 
now report to the newly created 


11 


position of Vice- (or assistant) 
Chancellor. In effect, this would 
do away with the consortium as 
was recommended in the report 
on campus organization authored 
by Provost Richard Randolph. 
There haS been no change en- 
visioned in the administrative 
structure of the Enrollments units 
However, 

due to the problems with the 
relationship of the Enrollments 
Office and the Admissions Office 
there wre some changes in store. 
When asked about possible 
changes in these offices, the 
Provosts felt that some changes 
would have to be made but 
(continued on page 14) 


ALL SCREWED UP’ 


continued from page 9] 
was the case in Swept Away, the 
human elements in the film in- 


.trude upon the points which 


Wertmuller is trying to make; and 
the audience, empathizing with 
the characters on-screen, 
becomes_ increasingly —_un- 
comfortable. Bignamini is in love 
with apartment-mate Sara 
Rapiscara. He wants to sleep with 
her, but she is unresponsive to his 
advances. Before she'll sleep with 
him, Bignamini has to promise to 
marry her. Then, when Bignamini 
promises to do just that, 
Rapiscara says that it would be 
foolish for them to marry in their 
present financial state and that it 
would be better for them to put it 
off for a while. Finally he takes his 
best friend Diberti’s advice and 
simply attacks her. Rapiscara tries 
in vain to defend _ herself. 

Bignamini and Rapiscara 
have already by this point been 
established as being thoroughly in 


love, and once the attack has 
been consummated Bignamini 
shows genuine concern whether 
he has hurt her. 

All Screwed Up is a good, 
energetic comedy which makes 
up in vigor what it lacks in depth 
or content. The film has a bright 
pleasant style, for which Wert- 
muller, Rotunno, and art director 
Enrico Job are to be praised. 
Especially commendable is the 
ingenious score by Piero Piccioni. 
His work helps Wertmuller to 
Create three of the film’s most 
effective scenes. Early in Al 
Screwed Up several men in a 
meat-packing plant have a 
choreographed routine where 
they move around sides of beef — 
to the soundtrack ac- 
companiment of delicate chamber 
music. 

But the ‘final revelation which 
Wertmuller and Piccioni have for 
us comes in the last scene of A// 


Screwed Up. The setting is a 
restaurant kitchen where several 
previous scenes have taken place. 
There has just been a riot, in 
reaction to which a chef has had a 
total nervous collapse. One of the 
workers says that they should 
stop toiling in these conditions, 
that they should go someplace 
else and start anew. Then a 
representative of the 
management sticks his head in 
the door and says that it’s time to 
start work again. The workers 
start slowly back to their chores, 
then go faster and faster as the 
camera flips around more and 
more quickly. It all becomes a 
nightmarish blur, and suddenly 
the Dies Irae from the Verdi 
Requiem appears on the sound- 
track. That’s the comic epiphany. 
| don’t think that the Day of 
Wrath, even for workers, has ever 
before been represented as a 
fren2ied pizza kitchen. 


Philosophy Profs to Leave UCSC 


by Cathy Nelson 


The Philosophy Board is soon 
to lose two prominent faculty 
members. Albert Hofstadter and 
Maurice Natanson will both be 
leaving UC Santa Cruz at the end 
of this year. 

Hofstadter, a faculty member 
| since 1967, has accepted a 
position with the graduate faculty 
at the New School of Social 
Research in New York City. 
Natanson, a founding faculty 
member of Cowell College, and 
- founding Chair of the Philosophy 
Board, has been offered a position 
with the Philosophy Department 
at Yale. Both men_= are 
distinguished in their field. 
Hofstadter has received 
numerous awards, including a 
John Simon Guggenheim 
Fellowship “in 1945, and the 
Nicholas Murray Butler Silver 
Medal from Columbia University 
in 1972. In 1974 he was named 
Senior Fellow of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 
Natanson was an American 
Council of Learned Societies 
Scholar in 1961-62. He was a 
Distinguished Visiting Professor 
at Pennsylvania State University 
in the spring of 1963, and received 
the 1974 National Book Award in 
philosophy and religion for his 
book, Edmund Husserl!: 
Philosopher of Infinite Tasks. 

The departure of these two 
professors has raised concern 
about the decline of UC Santa 
Cruz as an “experiment’’ in 
undergraduate education. 

When Hofstadter first came to 


_ 


Maurice Natanson 


forward to building a good, active 
philosophy board that would be a 
good alternative to Berkeley and 
UCLA.”” He hoped the depart- 
ment here would place a greater 
emphasis on continental 


‘philosophy--which is humanistic 


and existential-- to. coun- 
terbalance the emphasis on 
analytic philosophy prevalent in 
so many places across the 
country. 

“When the economic ground 
dropped out from under us, the 
number of teaching positions in 
Philosophy had dropped. The 
original vision couldn't be 
realised. This is true of all the 
Boards,”’ Hofstadter, said. 

Prof. Goff, Chair of the 


Albert Hofstadter 


Santa Cruz, he said he ‘looked 


Philosophy toara expanded on 
this comment. ‘‘The faculty has 
had to change its self-image and 
the definition of its responsibilities 
in light of UCSC in the past, and 
what it is now.” Goff pointed to 
the national economy and steady 
state enrollment as having an 
effect on how the faculty views 
what is to be done in the future. 
For instance, the Philosophy 
Board plan for a graduate 
program will not now materialize. 

‘Dr. Hofstadter does not see 
this chain of events as leading to 
the decline of UC Santa Cruz: “A 
big thing about any place is the 
peaple who are there. It is im- 
portant that the Chancellor has 
enthusiasm for what UCSC is. It 
is th@ same for the lowest 


professor.” 

“Young people on the faculty 
are given a -great deal of 
responsibility. They are called 
upon to contribute. A danger of 
UCSC is that young faculty are 
drawn into activities, and may 
forget their professional work. 
They show a high degree of 
commitment and enthusiasm to 
what they are doing.” ‘‘UCSC 
has begun to institutionalize itself; 
that brings an amount of structure 
to the place. People need to keep 
hold of the vision of a free, liberal, 
experimental undergraduate 
education. So far as | can see, this 
is happening here.’ 


Dr. Hofstadter is not leaving 
because of any decline in UCSC. 
At the New School he can teach 
until he is 70. Currently 66, Dr. 
Hofstadter would have to retire 
from teaching at UC at age 67. 


“It extends my professional life. 
It is a general problem older 
people face when they reach this 
age. Higher education needs new 
people, fresh ideas. This is one of 
the-facts of culture. | am fortunate 
in being needed. | am happy 
-about it.’’ 


The New School offers Dr. 
Hofstadter a chance to do 
graduate teaching in Philosophy. 
New York is also home to him. He 
was born there, and has lived 
there most of his life. 


Dr. Natanson did not wish to be 
interviewed, but he has been 


characterized by one student as 
“incredibly helpful if you show 
him you're earnest. He believes in 
the value of self-discipline and 
work.” 


The same student stated that 
both professors show ‘‘a detailed 
interest in their work. That is the 
reason |’m_ enthusiastic about 
them as_ professors. It is 
staggering that they are both 
leaving.” 


Prof. Goff also feels that Dr. 
Natanson and Dr. Hostadter 
cannot be replaced. 
‘Their departure is the loss of a 
tundamental element. They've 
really done an_ incredible job. 
Natanson and Hofstadter are 


’ unique. They are gifted teachers 


of undergraduates, and they have 
intemational reputations. They 
have shown no disaffection with 
the philosophy program.” 


Searches for temporary 
replacements for the two 
professors for next year have 
been authorized. When they 
leave, the Philosophy Board will 
be left with only two full 
professors. 


The student interviewed, 
Malcolm Brown, used a sailing 
analogy to describe his feelings 
about the Philosophy Board after 
Dr. Natanson and Dr. Hofstadter 
leave. A sail boat stops as you 
reverse the tack. The boat will go 
in a new direction, but it hesitates 
for a moment first. ‘‘The direction 
may be good, it may be bad, 
depending on the new people,” 
Brown said. 
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What’s Right for Santa Cruz County? 


by Jim Poppy 


Last week’s community forum 
on employment made it clear to 
the near 100 who attended that 
the answer to Santa Cruz 
County’s employment 
predicament involves more’ that 
just creating jobs--it takes 
planning for appropriate em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The planning aspect of em-. 
ployment is particularily worthy of 
attention now. that a host of 
electronics firms are selling 
themselves to local government 
and the coastal commission with 
hopes of building plants in the 
area. The plants would bring jobs 
with them, but there is the 
broader question: Is light industry 
gving to enhance the quality of 
Santa Cruz County? 

About twenty-five percent of 
the county's labor force (14,000 
out of 55,600 ) work in farm- 
related fields. Julia Frish from the 
Central County Development 
Corporation told the audience 
that much can be done to improve 
the quantity and quality of farm- 
related jobs. Alternative methods 
of farming are being explored, 
such as smaller family cooperative 
farms and the production of 
decorative plants, -Frish — said, 
which are well-suited to the 
county and would help to reverse 
the continuing trend of workers 
losing out as farms get bigger and 


machines become more efficient. 

Moderator Don Fultz, a former 
Santa Cruz Chamber of Com- 
merce manager and now a private 
developer, called on other local 
‘experts’ to help outline the job 
situation. ; 

Particularly informative were 
those ‘‘experts’’ representing 
sectors of the work force which 
are unique to Santa Cruz. Neil 
Sandow of the Santa Cruz 
Association of Artists and 
Craftspeople said that while the 
association only has 351 official 
members, there are perhaps three 
to four times as many in the 
county. Being an_ indigenous 
‘‘grassroots’’ organization, 
Sandow explained, craftspeople 
deserve to be recognized when 
planning the county's future 
development. ; 

Curt Davis from the William 
James Work Company also shed 
some light on the character of the 
county’s labor force, pointing out 
that in fact, not everyone wants a 
job, and those that do, aren't 
always looking for 40-hour/week 
jobs. 

“Many people want to work at 
their own pace,” he said. ‘‘l’ve 
had Ph.D.s coming into our office 
to do yard work and really digging 
it...People will do just about 
anything to stay here, but there 
just aren't any jobs.” 

“A lot of people come to Santa 
Cruz to dig the place we have,” 
Davis added, ‘‘if they are going to 


be unemployed, they figure they 
might as well come and live here.” 

One of the major causes of 
Santa Cruz's high. unem- 
ployement rate (which could’ be 
anywhere from 15-50%, 
depending on who compiles the 


| statistics) is the number of people 


graduating from local schools. 
Larry Edler, from the County 
Office of Education said that 
between Cabrillo, UCSC, and 
local high schools, around 6,000 
people graduate each year. 

The job growth in Santa Cruz 
only amounts to about 3.5% a 
year, according to Employment 
Development Department figures. 
That’s about 1,500 jobs added 
yearly. The job market simply 
can’t absorb the number of 
people pouring into it, even 
without the numbers of people 
looking for jobs who come from 
out of the county. 

Frish, Davis, Sandow, and 
Elder mentioned segments of the 
work force which need to be 
seriously considered when 
planning for employment op- 
portunities, but as one astute 
member of the audience ob- 
served, county planners must also 
reckon with the changing 
character of Santa Cruz’s tourism 
industry_as the constraints of an 
energy-expensive = environment 
creep up on all of us. 


Barbara Klein, from the Overall 
Economic Planning Department 


said that even when using low 
estimates for tourists’ average 
daily expenditures, Santa Cruz is 
still taking in a lot of money, and 
that ‘‘our capacity’’ hasn't even 
achieved its ‘‘fullest potential.” 
Klein added that more people 
would be attracted to the area if 
accomodations were up-dated. 
The OEPD has also made a T.V. 
commercial for Santa Cruz in 
hopes of attracting more people 
during the off-season. 

Questions of the desirability of 
tourism aside (of which many 
were raised by the audience), 
there’s the simple fact that people 
may not be able to afford the 
romp over the hill in years to 
come. As the county's general 
plan is revised, similar trends and 
questions will need to be con- 
tended with. 

Meanwhile, Santa Cruz must 
concern itself with the number of 
light industries which seek to 
utilize the county’s inflated labor 
market and depressed wage 
scales. Intel Corp. (an electronics 
firm) seems agreeable to local 
government, and chances are 
they will soon be building a new 
plant in West Santa Cruz, next to 
the Lipton and Wrigley plants. 

‘Mr. X’’ was also on hand at 


-the forum, representing another 


“major electronics firm’’ looking 
for land. The mystery guest 
wanted to keep his firm unnamed 
so as not to ‘inflate property 
prices’ or otherwise 


jeopardize their chances 
at locating in the area. Mr. 
X or “Bob’’, said there are a 
number of firms which would like 
to settle here. When a member of 
the audience pointed out \Santa 
Cruz's low wage scales, Mr. X 
said they would plan to use the 
‘prevailing scales’’ and offered as 
a solution that the county let in 
lots of light industry to create 
competition. (!). 


Light industry would help some 
of the unemployed, but given the 
diversity and peculiar character 
of employment in Santa Cruz, 
there is much to be 
said for planning more ap- 
propriate employment = op- 
portunities rather than waiting for 
companies to bring their own 
plans to county government. 


Sentinel editor, Gordon 
“Scotch” Sinclafyeflected this 
wait-and-see-what's: a vailable 
attitude. Smugly pessimistic, 
Sinclair concluded the forum by 
saying, “We haven't done it 
tonight (created more jobs) and 
we haven't done it for the last 
twenty years.” 


Sinclair, like many of the 
already-established employers 
who served as ‘‘experts,’’ 
neglected the broader issue of 
what’s best for Santa Cruz. 
Luckily, local citizens were on 
hand to provide more thought- 
provoking discussion.» 


SB 1: More N 


by Fred Davidson 


Hardly a day has passed over 
the past year or so without the 
discovery of some new abuse of 
law and liberty by the “‘in- 
telligence agencies’ of the United 
States Government. These 
revelations have ranged from the 
ludicrous (the plot to make 
Castro’s beard fall off) to the 
terrifying (the FBI/Cointelpro war 
against black leaders), and have 
created quite a sensation in the 
press. The Congressional com- 
mittees that dug the dirt have 
been timid, self-serving, and 
superficial, but, despite them- 
selves, they have provided people 
with enough evidence to realize 
that ‘‘covert activity’’ is a 
synonym for illegal and un- 
constitutional government acts. 
Yet, the $64,000 question con- 
cerns itself with what is going to 
be done about these abuses. 

The proposal that has made the 
most headway is Senate Bill 1 
(SB1), a broadly-supported _ bi- 
partisan bill now before Congress 
to revise the U.S. Criminal Code. 
Titled the ‘‘Criminal Justice 
Reform Act of 1975,” the 763- 
page bill is the longest and most 
complex piece of legislation the 
Congress has ever considered. 
Drafted in major part under At- 
torney General John Mitchell and 
Richard Kleindienst, SB1 would 
deal with government abuse of 
power by legalizing it. Covering a 
wide span of activities— ranging 
from acts a person may do in the 
privacy of his/her own home up to 
conspiracy. and treasonable acts 
against the state or federal 
government —SB1 is one of the 


‘defense 


most threatening pieces of 
legislation ever proposed to 
Congress. Before matters are 
dismissed as leftist paranoia and 
propaganda, let’s take a look at 
the bill. 

Freedom of Speech and 
Assembly: Under SB1, it would be 
a crime to “interfere with or 
obstruct the ability of the United 
States or any associate nation to 
prepare for or engage in war or 
activities.’’ “In- 
terference’’ of course, is what the 
Government says it is: anything 
from nuclear sabotage to 
picketing the Russian Embassy. 

Under SB1, anyone involved in 
the “‘planning or promotion of a 
riot’, which is defined as a 
“gathering of five or more per- 
sons posing a danger to 
property,” is in for 3 years and a 
$100.000 fine. This poses a threat 
to dorm parties, let alone political 
demonstrations. 

Membership in an organization 
that ‘‘advocates or. incites others 
to action that might at some 
future time facilitate the 
destruction of the government’ 
is punishable by 15 years and a 
$100,000 fine. This provision 
essentially revives the notorious 
and discredited Smith Act, which 
was used by the government to 
break the back of the dissident 
movement in the 1950's. 


Freedom of the Press: Under 
SB1, anyone receiving’ and 
publishing ‘‘classified’’ 
information is liable to wind up on 
the wrong side of a five-year 
sentence. 

SB1 would also reverse 
democratic | decision-making 
under the Constitution by sub- 
stituting government secrecy for 


* WEY, THAT THINGS LOADED!” 


Fort Worth, Texas Star Telegram 


the freedoms guaranteed by the 
first amendment. 

Wiretapping: SB1 would 
reaffirm the 1968 law, including 
the ambiguous presidential 
authority to wiretap domestic 
activities where ‘‘a danger to the 
structure’ of government is in- 
volved. 

Death Penalty: SB1 would 
circumvent the 1972 Supreme 
Court decision which held that 
capital punishment was cruel and 
unusual punishment because it 
had been ‘‘so wantonly and so 
freakishly imposed.” Mandatory 
executions for certain § crimes 
under-certain conditions would be 


established. ° 

Megal Evidence: ‘‘Voluntary”’ 
confessions would be admissible 
in cour by SB1, even if obtained 
by secret police interrogation in 
the absence of counsel and- 
warning prescribed by the 
Miranda case. 

Marijuana: Possession of the 
slightest amount for personal 
use would entail thirty days’ 
imprisonment and/or a $10,000 
fine. 

Obscenity: SB1 would freeze 
into statutory law restrictive 
decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the area. SB1 would permit the 
invocation of federal law en- 


ixon Nostalgia 


forcement against the most trivial 
local transactions. 

Contempt: SB1 would establish 
a penalty for refusal to cooperate 
with congressional committees 
(i.e. the Senate Internal Security 
Committee). 

Violation of the Law by 
Government: Public officials 
would be immune from 
prosecution for acts given ‘‘an 
official grant of expressed per- 
‘mission’’ from someone higher 
up. This provision would have 
come in handy for Adolf Eich- 
mann and all the Fuehrer’s Men, 
not to mention John Mitchell. 

And speaking of John Mitchell, 
who is responsible for this piece 
of work? SB1 was prepared in 
1971 by the Justice Department 
under the direction of then- 
Attorney John Mitchell and his 
‘Watergate mishpocheh, John 
Dean and Richard Kleindienst. 
“How ironic it would be if we 
become the first country to have 
a criminal code designed by 
convicted felons. 

SB1 is now the Government's 
most successful covert operation. 
Although it would be un- 
precendented change in our legal 
system few people know about it. 
To date, congressional recom- 
mendations on how to control the 
intelligence agencies have been 
pathetically inadequate. In light of 
SB1, they are irrelevant. 

Can a republic legislate itself 
out of existence? It has been done 
before. Panicked by rumors of 
communist insurrection, the 
democratic legislature of Weimar 
Germany passed an omnibus 
“Enabling Act’’ that gave the. 
Chancellor ‘‘temporary dictatorial 
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The Early Days of Santa Cruz 


by Keith Hinman 


California was ceded to the 
U.S. in 1848, after the Mexican 
War. Gold was discovered in the 
same year on the American River. 
These two events signaled 
massive and immediate changes 
for California. 


The hordes of Forty-niners 
swelled California's population to 
93,000 non-Indians in 1850, and to 
224,000 by 1862. While San 
Francisco became a major port 
almost overnight, Santa Cruz was 
depopulated as everyone headed 
for the hills to try their luck. 


by Naomi Iriks and Sue Maisner 


EQUAL PENSIONS — Five 


federal agencies are considering 
asking Ford to send to Congress 
legislation requiring that pension 
benifits be equal for women and 
men retiring after Jan. 1, 1980. 
Concurrently, equal employer 
contributions provide lower 
benifits for women because, on 
the average, they live longer and 
the money must last longer. (Wall 
St. Journal 4— 13—76). Shades of 
the anti—ERA arguments posed 
by the insurance companies? 


ANTI— DISCRIMINATION 

MANDATE— The Defense 
Manpower Commission . told 
Congress. that _ institutional 
discrimination ‘against women 
and racial minorities in the officer 
corps must be eliminated.” It’s 
nice to know that they are starting 
to look at . oppression 


by Cliff Welch 
with Larry L. Tong 
in Sacramento 


New housing legislation which 
could effect the housing crunch in 
Santa Cruz, is currently being 
discussed in the Assembly. The 
A.S.U.C. Student Lobby is 
carefully following this legislation 
because of its potential impact on 
students, not only at UCSC but at 
all other UC campuses, where 
housing is always a problem. 

The four bills introduced are: 
AB 3447, which would require the 
preparation and distribution of a 
brochure describing the rights of 
tenants and landlords; AB 3719, 
which would require landlords to 
pay interest on security deposits 
upon their return to tenants; AB 
3635, that would establish a pilot 
Grievance Resolution Board in 
San Diego to hear the complaints 
of tenants and landlords; and AB 
3788, which would prohibit cities 
from imposing rent controls. 

The student lobby is actively 
supporting three bills, but oppose 
the rent control bill, because 
students at many of the cam- 
puses feel that rent control is the 
only viable method of keeping 
rent costs at a reasonable level for 
students. The other three bills 
should greatly improve student 
rental problems. 


This area soon began to share 
in the general prosperity. Yankee 
entrepeneurs came in to farm, to 
lumber, to harness the water for 
manufacturing and to pursue all 
manner of enterprises. 

In 1852, John Pope Davenport 
was already hunting humpback 
whales out of Davenport Landing. 
He competed with Portugese 
whalers operating out of Mon- 
terey. 

In. the fertile Pajaro Valley, 
farmers experimented with wheat 
and potatoes before discovering 
their forte in apples and berries. 

On the North coast and in 
Scotts Valley, Swiss immigrants 


systematically, rather than in- 
dividually, but we doubt that 
anything concrete will come out 
of their mandates. 


THE SOCIALIST SCHOOL at 314 
Laurel St. (426-4682) is starting 
new classes this week. For 
women who are interested in the 
class on Socialist. Feminism, it 
meets on Tuesday nights at 7:30. 
For more information, call Laura 


* at 426-3083. 


UDALL PRO-ABORTION - Did 
you know that Morris Udall is the 
only presidential candidate who 
has come out in favor of a 
woman's right to abortion? 
Evidence lately has been pointing | 
to a growing backlash against 
abortion again. 


WOMEN’S MOVIES AT THE 
NICKELODEON  - HEDDA, 


AB 3447 would facilitate an 
improvement of relations between 
tenant and landlord, the lobby 
believes, as it could clarify the 
rights and responsibilities of both 
parties. 


Many problems student tenants 
now face are the result of a poor 
relationship with the landlord. AB 
3447 would help solve some of 
these problems. 

The second bill, AB 3719, 
would require landlords to pay 5% 
interest to tenants on security 
deposits. Landlords could put the 
deposit into a savings account, 
thus drawing interest on the 
money while still having access to 
it in the event of tenant damages 
of the rented unit. 

Under current law, these 
students must take money out of 
savings accounts to pay deposits, 
thus forfeiting the interest they 
would normally receive. Since AB 
3719 would rectify this problem 
the student lobby is giving its 
support. 

The grievance board required in 

The grievance board required in 
AB 3625, would consist of an 
impartial group of five appointed 


by the mayor. The board would | 


listen to the complaints of tenants 
and landlords and would submit 
recommendations to both parties 
involved, and it would have the 


began dairying. Conditions were 
not right for making swiss cheese 
so they had to settle for Monterey 
Jack. 

A number of frontier characters 
livened up this period and fur- 
nished Santa. Cruz with. some 
legends and anecdotes for 
posterity. 

‘‘Mountain Charley’’ 
McKiernan operated a toll road 
over the summit to Los Gatos and 
hunted bears, which used to 
abound in these mountains. He 
sported an eye patch and a metal 
plate over a good part of his skull 


after one tangle with a particularly 


angry mother bear. 


Shameless Hussy News 


TROJAN WOMEN, with 
Katherine Hepburn, Vanessa 
Redgrave and others, are now 
playing the Nickelodeon through 
this Tuesday, May 4. Can't get 
enough Women’s Kulture. 


SCIENCE FICTION - For all of us 
science fiction fans who can’t get 
past the machismo in so much 
science fiction (male fantasy has 
its limits), there’s good news.... 

Women of’ Wonder, edited by 
Pamela Sawgent, is an inexpensive 
paperback book of science fiction 
stories by women and about 
women, with an _ excellent  in- 
troduction about women in 
science fiction. Definitely worht 
$1.95. 


NEXT WEEK: A report on Juliet 
Mitchell’s presentation, women 
in prison and more..... 


fOr Jnok _ Bt pppressioi. | “euarving Glenda Jackson, and: TNE 1 Wy peson Ald roore ee 


right to return in 30 days to see if 
the situation had improved. The 
bill doesn’t give the board the 
authority to force the parties to 
adhere to its recommendations. 

The lobby is supporting the bill 
as the pilot grievance board would 
demonstrate both the quantity 


“‘Cross-eyed Charley’’ Parkhurst 
ran stagecoaches through the 
Gold Country, the Salinas Valley 
and the Monterey Bay coast for 
years. Only when ‘‘Charley’’ died 
in Santa Cruz did anyone discover 
that she was a woman, disguised 
for all those years. ; 

The rapid growth of San 
Francisco spurred the growth of 
two large future industries in 
Santa Cruz. Lime and: lumber 
were both necessary for the heavy 
construction that was occuring in 
the north. 

Already in the 1850’s Henry 
Cowell was quarrying lime at what 
is now UCSC, and burning it in 
kilns..° 

Later he expanded operations to 
the better stone at the upper 
quarry. .The kilns between 
Stevenson College and Felton 
were used to reduce this stone. 
This upper quarry was coffnected 
by rail to a Rincon plant, just 
upsteam from the present-day 
Paradise Park. 

Further remains of the Cowell 
industries are on Fall Creek above 
Felton. A ‘‘ghost-town’”’ is there, 
consisting of more kilns, some 
buildings for workers and a saw- 
mill for making barrels. 

Cowell had such a _ big-time 
business going in the 1870's that 
he imported special crews of 
Italians and Portuguese to work 
the lime into cement. He ran three 
steamships between Santa Cruz 
and San Francisco. They picked 
up their barrels of lime putty and 
cememt from his personal pier 
where the Dream Inn is today. 

Cowell limestone was blasted 
out of the quarries with powder 
from the California Powder 
Works, where Paradise Park 


stands today. The Powder Works: 


also supplied the powder for 
blasting the Central Pacific 


Housing and Tenant/Landlord Legislation 


and seriousness of problems 
students have with their lan- 
dlords. Although the board would 
not have the power to redress 
injustices such as unfair rent 
increases, it would be a means of 
bringing such items to the at- 
tention of the public, possibly’ 


Amendment Means 
Money for Students 


by Larry Tong 


On Wednesday, April 14, the 


House of Representatives passed 
an amendment crucial to 
students who pay for their 
education with federal aid. The 
amendment calls for a $315 
million addition to the Basic 
Educational Opportunity 
Grant program (BEOG) for the 
1976-77 school year. The vote 
was 318 to 68. Before the 
amendment becomes _ final, 
however, it must be approved by 
the Senate. 

The BEOG program was in- 
stituted by Congress in 1972. tt 
provides federal grants for un- 
dergraduate students enrolled in 
post-secondary educational in- 
stitutions. As of next year, any 


undergraduate may apply for the 
program. 

Because of a miscalculation by 
the U.S. Office of Education, the 
program was budgeted for $624 
million, some $791 million less 
than what the programs’ ad- 
ministrators considered 
necessary. 

A House subcommittee sub- 
sequently recommended the 
program be augmented $476. 
million , but the National Student 
Lobby in Washington D.C. argued 
that this addition would still result 
in cuts of 30% in all the programs’ 
grants. California students alone 
would stand to lose $29 million, - 
and the average award would be 
decreased by $140. 

The amendment to the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act 
was thus _ _ introduced, 


13 


through the Sierras, as well as 
supplying big contracts to the 
U.S. army in the Spanish- 
American and First World Wars. 

Most of the retired masons who 
live at Paradise Park today are 
unaware of the morbid irony in 
the name of their hamlet. Working 
with powder was 
one of the more dangerous oc- 
cupations in the valley, after all. 
The worst of their frequent ac- 
cidents was a giant blast that 
killed 13 men. 

Just as Henry Cowell imported 
workers for his quarries, other 
California enterprises imported or 
attracted foreign laborers. 

Thousands of Chinese came to 
build the Transcontinental 
Railway and when it was finished 
in 1869 most of them stayed. 
Many came to Santa Cruz. A 
Chinatown once stood where 
Long's and Albertson’s now 
stand. It burned down just before 
1900. Just south of capitola was a: 
shantytown of several hundred 
Chinese fisherpeople known as 
China Beach. 

After the Chinese Exclusion Act 
of 1883, Japanese immigrants 
replaced the Chinese as a major 
source of farm labor until the 
‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement”’ in 
1908. The agreement was a face- 
saving pact negotiated between 
Teddy Roosevelt and _ the 
Japanese governemnt. The 
Japanese agreed to limit im- 
migration to the United States if 
American ‘‘race purists’’ would 
refrain from passing an actual law 
against Japanese immigration. 

Italian fisherpeople have left a 
strong mark on Santa Cruz. 

Castognola’s and Malio’s, among 
the swankier seafood establish- 
ments in town, are owned. by 
descendents of early Genoan. 


(continued on page /4) 


leading to future legislation which 
would correct them. : 

As representatives of all UC 
students, the A.S.U.C. Student 
Lobby believes its attention to 
such legislation as these will 
greatly influence legislators and | 
the way they vote. 


calling for the $315 million in- 
crease. 

The Senate will vote on the 
$315 million amendment within 
two weeks. All concerned 
students are urged to write to 
California Senators Cranston and 
Tunney in Washington, D.C., 
urging their support of the 
amendment, 

The U.C. Student Labby would 
like to thank UCSC students for 
their efforts in support of the 
amendment. Over 200 students 
expressed their concern over the 
amendment to Congressman Burt 
Talcott, and he subsequently 
voted in favor of it. 

For further information, contact 
Larry Tong at U.C. Student 
Lobby, 926 J Street, Rm. 126, 
Sacramento, CA., 95814. U.C. 
Tie-line number: 128-20206. 
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CHANCELLOR 
INTERVIEW 


[continued from page 7) 

Q. The staff in the Admissions 
Office have stated that they don’t 
feel that they could work out an 
amicable solution to the situation 
with Roberto Rubalcava as the 
Director of their office. What 
kind of impact will this have on a 
change in the administrative 
structure in those two offices? 
A. | appreciate that fact. | can’t 
really go much further than just 
say that that isa factor that | must 
take into consideration. It’s a jig- 
saw puzzle to try to put things 
together and that’s a factor | have 
to keep in mind. 

Q. Do you forsee that this 
problem will be taken care of in 
the larger scope of your new 
reorganization proposal? 

A. | have to deal with it, yes. 


SANTA CRUZ HISTORY | 


[continued from page 13) 

immigrants. who arrived in the 
late 1880's and early 1900's. 
ttalian-American owned fishing, 


fleets still ply the bay. 


named as honorary fellows.by the 


Q. Who are the three finalists 
under consideration for the 
position of Dean of Social 
Sciences? 

A. I'm not going to tell you. 


Q. Why? , 
A. | consider it confidential. | thin 
a lot of people know but | really 
don’t ‘want to discuss them as 
individuals with you. | think the 
report was confidential. 

Q. When will the results of the 
search be known? 

A. Something will be decided at 
the Regents meeting in May. 

Q. Class sizes are becoming in- 
creasingly larger each quarter. 
What should be and what is being 
done to alleviate this problem? 
A. Persuade the legislature that 
we need more money is the first 
and most obvious thing. We are 
just not getting enough money. 


There was even some fear that 
the county seat might shift to 
Watsonville. 

The scheme which was finally 
accepted by the voters provided 
for a narrow-guage railroad to be 


Jose, will study in Mexico. 
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We need more faculty. |- per- 
sonally haven't done’ anything 
about it. 

Q. Are you familiar with the 
students on the CCR and what 
they are doing? 

A. Well, in a general way, yes. I've 
met with those people. As far as | 
know | have a good relationship 
with them. 

Q. Do you think they are doing a 


_ good job? 


A. | don’t know that much about 
it to say. 

Q. Do you know about the 
Student Union? 


A. A couple of them have come to 
see me about the Chancellor 
Search Committee and a few 
other things. 

Q. What's your position on the 
Student. Union proposal for a 
cooperative bookstore? 

A. | think that it’s important that 
we have a bookstore on the 
campus but | really think that we 
have to have a_ contractual 
relationship. | don’t think the 


tunnels through the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, two of them over a 
mile long. He stopped building at 
Santa Cruz because of the ex- 
pense, but the already built Los 
Gatos-Santa Cruz line was quickly 


Program: 429-2625. 


university can operate the 
bookstore. It was done before and 
it was a big costly thing. 

Q. It wasn’t run as a cooperative 
though. : 

A. No. But | think a cooperative 
would probably be just as difficult 
or even more difficult. 

Q. Why? 


A. Well, that’s the advice I'm 
getting. 

Q. From whom? 

A. From the people who are on 
the Bookstore Committee. We 
don’t have any models. None of 
the other university campuses 
operate on the cooperative basis. 
The Harvard Cooperative Society 
store is a big store, they sell 
everything. When | was a student 
there | would pay my duesand get 
a rebate at the end of the year. 
But that’s under professional 
management. That's not just run 
by students. And | don’t think you 
can start on a shoestring. . And | 
don’t know if the students realize 
it but we are really in danger of 
not having a bookstore at all. 
Q. You mean if the contract 
doesn’t go through with Follett? 


CATALYST REVIEWED 


[continued from page 9) 
to the match and showed a 


as Exxon, Standard Oil, Texaco, 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Well, how do you feel about 
the Bay Tree Workers desire to 
unionize? 

A. I'd rather wait until we get a 
court decision on that from the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Q. Last Thursday, there was a 
demonstration of over 200 
students who demonstrated for 
a cooperative bookstore and 
against the negotiations with 
Follett’s as they appeared to be 
going. 

A. | expect they’re uninformed. 
They can demonstrate but do 
they know the facts. Do they 
know what the issues are, really? | 
understand Mr. Gilbert went out 
and talked to them. | just don’t 
think they know what the facts 
are. The facts do not look very 
good. 

Q. For what? 

A. Well, first of all the original 
requests that Follett’s made were 
not all of them acceptable to the 
university. So | don’t know what 
is going to come out of the 
negotiations.. The university may 
have to make some concessions, 


Peacock in L.A.!), Horvitz, 
Hamstein and Miller. Phipps 


Follett’s may have to. It’s very 
important to have a bookstore but 
if they wont do it | doubt very 
seriously that the university can 
afford to run the bookstore. 

Q. Are you familiar with the period 
when the University was running 
the bookstore? The annual 
shrinkage was 6 to 7 thousand 
dollars a year, until the last year 
when it soared to 47 thousand 
‘dollars approximatly. 

A. I've read the report but | 
haven't— 

Q. ...And it was never looked into, 
the university never set up a 
committee to look into why the 
shrinkage was so large. Many 
people have said that there were 
some illegal things going on there. 
And that’s the reason they’re 
using for the university not to 
have a cooperative now. People 
feel that’s very false reasoning. 
A. Well, when | talk to Elisabeth 
Penaat and Charlie Gilbert about 
this I'll discuss this with them. But 
what I’ve been told is that there 
was never any real evidence 
brought forward of anything 
illegal. There was some bad 
management. 


guitarist Creamer. Cronkhite is the 
real backbone of the band, sitting 


David Block at 429-424. 


University Library. 


surprisingly limited range of . 
“ abet by Pet aha ti i played very well to a nearly empty behind ‘an enormous array of ve 
With mee fanredarny Ek plentiful lade Micka hag al dubbed the “‘Picnic Line.” Several coe OT room. It was midnight and the | instruments, some of which 3 
waterpower an natural * of the tunnels were dynamited in ey were followed by Wayne only people who remained were (thank you Harry Partch) were : 
resources, the future of Santa connect with the Southern one of the more hysterical acts of Horvitz and crew who demon- the acid victims who drifted in | hand-crafted. The third. section " 
\ Cruz seemed to lie in commerce Pacific. ue ; World War Il. It was feared that strated the best ensemble work of from the front room. involved Narell’s piano and steel 4 
r and manufacturing. And nothing Both of these were finished in | Japanese were living there the night. Horvitz was on piano. That was a very different scene | drum virtuosity. His steel drum 
\ was more vital to an ambitious 1876, the year Santa Cruz got its clandestinely. and the composer, Doug from the one last Thursday night. was amazingly articulate and, 
i town in the 19th Century than a city charter. The population was A spur line was built to Boulder Wieselman on clarinet, Dana Listen are a tightly knit sextet that ultimately, more expressive than 
railroad connection. sgh irae PSslaaenee ic as Creek in 1885, as the railroad Vicek on tenor sax, Caroline have been playing around the Bay | his piano work. 
Thug: local neal: pee = ice Seo Socio aeons eae followed the receding timber. In Romberg on alto sax, Peter Kuhn area for a couple of years. They The band seems to take the 
panic when the Southern Pacific | Comstock siver ne ei 1887 the Southern Pacific took on bass clarinet, Sam Phipps on are led by soprano sax player Mel | best elements out of early Chick 
bypassed Santa Cruz, went down Sad ken Saat Is own over all the lines and instituted a tenor sax and flute and Mark Miller Martin, whose solos are stirring Corea compositions and intensify 
the Salinas Valley, and connected railroad linking San Francisco, dailv excursion fare to Santa Cruz. on drums. The composition was. and well-conceived. The other them with percussion while 
with Watsonville in 1870. Santa Cruz and Monterey and Santa Cruz, despite its early fears carefully structured to fit the members are Andy Narell on reserving their lyrical quality 
The pre-eminence of local other coastal cities not served by of being left out, was safely in- demands of such instrumentation. Fj Pp 8 : : : 
( ' , oe : fap piano and steel drums, Glenn Both sets were impressive but, as 
capital was being challenged, and the Southern Pacific. cluded in the Southern Pacific's There was a theme stated by the ; : 
h hauvini ild His engineers had to butta six statewide rail monopoly i foll by th Cooney | of anes Ae Be netore, te mass: wee: doe 2 
FY north-county chauvinism ran wild. Ss had t poly. piano, ollowed by the group cussion, Dave Creamer on guitar, disservice by being performed at 
playing a “head” of sorts, then Dave Dunaway on electric bass, the Catalyst. 
" LE : { ERS | O | HE EDI j OR one member would solo. After the George Marsh on drums. They |— In the Catalyst, instruments 
i : ; St parece cae bee oan come from a variety of musical | lose their clarity. All coloring, 
i ; ae : ; tn cee ) ? ; backgrounds and have played tonal texture, timbre distinctions 
\ [continued from page 3) Cratocereticaly liberal statement | concrete evidence of the exhibit's Once again, the acoustics proved secre tos Ay eveyone: a ¥! Duliceeea pnerineiess.. Missi. Ie 
\ since 1960 by “objective” news at this is ‘‘an extremely political success was presented in the to be fatal. Dana Vicek’s tenor ntana : 
S or bi “| AN) ce s6a\ care ional t B ' aclatee : ; Art Lande, The Oakland Sym- subverted to the level of noise and 
reports and scholarly campus mpuses a emotional tenor o orroto s was practically inaudible. Horvitz Fei : : 
455 uall olitical— whether those ‘iti ° - phony, Harry Partch, John Cage, although it is possible to dif- 
publications on Cuba. sibel pees ca titeesed Nii -& crmaue: was very solid and controlled. His The Pointer Sisters, Miles Davis, ferentiate between a good night 
This is not to assert that | mindieés hedonism which Sincerely, oe et Nee Sake te eens CONN: COD. Fo ONE One of music there and a bed one, the 
ae Cabs to. ba 1a neck benefits from the existing im- |. John Mras a eCl ‘ aylor, pb aca the idea? They are nothing if not distinction ultimately must 
y Ooh Oe BiGhawe. Aid. Hone balances. or in. conacientious gas itselt, remin me on eclectic. Their influences are bécome a critique of the Catalyst 
oees Pp ee ta ata v1 she rebellion against the oppression ae cgi Pcie compositions. legion. itself. If it truly serves the people 
pele | contradiction within that necessarily accompanies ; try iti end ple cn The “opening numogr wee of San Crd): than Sent 0 
eee ets tacounicht eet au artias Gach. iubaineaa: b Wes, DAE To the Editor: spaeshe ihe a pallor ay something of a suite entitled “A me that if we, as a people, respect 
AT canmonshisct heat edan. tint ticularly heartened to learn of the ah a Se ps @ others which were Tribute to Clark Kent’. There musicians and the music they 
BEE Te eae Uae | cdrpriates power that thevexbibie |" (Ines. thecex Went” Viens St ro hralactuas ts were three distinguishable sec- | play, then the. Catalyst should 
y tured into a subj i which (he | had for others. Too often, | feel History’’ suffered from bad grt eal: paved wae Annette tions, the first featuring Martin | serve our needs and make the 
t esi ede oe eg fel to um | we are subjected in academia to | scholarship may be true, but it is _am told, played with. Annette “| 254 Dunaway, who played | necessary alterations. If it doesn’t 
Hotetena’o THE. exe Which: ae: an artificial and enforced an unimportant truth. The real fiercely all night. The second was make those alterations, then we 
tae rie (hac latdaat Dro. Ih dissection of emotion and in- - question, simplistically stated, is S B 7 an elaborate interplay between can never-hope to fully appreciate 
iis ie bein the . at tellect, of feeling and un- whether or not it was good praxis. é percussionist Cronkhite and {| music played there. 
the ravcuaticre " forces ois derstanding. Viewing this exhibit Perhaps this question would have (bon teued trent page 121 
Havana, is Heberts Padilla’s | a8 one way of expressing my canstituted the perspective from poweray, 00 eorenes tera! G A TH 
poder ge : : SEO THISE Gol tiie anoks which he viewed those subversion. The Chancellor at that 
statement: . aA a wa . photographs had they been time (1934) was Adolf Hitler. The | ; : * 
} across an open field. nyone at displayed in a neighborhood bar temporary dictatorship he continued from page 8) : and she harmonized on Slender 
all familiar with the Cuban LETTER Marcuse has said that art has established was entirely legal. rather bizarre considering Thread.”’ Willow has an excellent 
revolution would know that i Piatad 3 revolutionary potential. What Most legal _ experts and his vocals are the strong point to stage presence and a good voice 4 
Padilla isthe most famous of the con inue from page atmosphere could better ac- government officials generally his music. | recommend listening |. as well. It was surprising to hear | 
artists cra Lema Neen wna i commodate the revolutionary acknowledge that the present to Rankin’s records, but stay | that the band, as presently 
- 2 censors} ihe , furt! healer Bedi Sci ceenibeay heh potential of this photographic art U.S. criminal code is an archaic away from his concerts. composed, has only been touring 
that it was in the context in whic! buildings, Ae 9 than that of a bar, where alcoholic collection of laws. Yet, SB1 Terri Garthwaite, formerly lead together for 8 months. If you want 
q this statement was made that his pra going to be OK, we pall fumes dissolve superegos and sad represents the worst repressive vocals of the Joy of Cooking, was to see a good show and boogie a 
problems began. My purpose in fo) pba me ary ete my stupid faces forcefully remind us and regressive policies of the superb in all respects. It was really bit, Terri occasionally plays at 
establishing the juxtaposition of rec ursts of laug mit of the need for radical change? Nixon Administration. Several refreshing to see a woman play West Koda (formerly the New 
as poe and photograph pes ig ae cepts tnomgah olor tle gee There, at least, one’s vision of compromise versions of the bill | the lead guitar in a performance, | Orleans House) in Berkeley. 
| sic ry cme oh eam | ee ec ag | em ewe ocked by | eve been, invacuced in| Ouse bout how ae ft 
" int ee : : : academic myth, by the pernicious ongress. The most reasonable a er about how she fe 
f Borroto’s studies on Cuba were intended; the lower prices and eterities of the ee of these alternatives is H.R. 10850, playing the lead and she replied, REOR GAN. IZA TION 
4 insufficient to allow him to un- | union too ticket, and wonder which eliminates the most ob- “It’s fun, but | am a singer first.”’ | , 
derstand this juxtaposition. about the way we were all herded Giarulaa Lawranca jectionable features of SBI. will agree to that. Her singing (continued from page 11) 
and shoved around to our But, SB1 is filled with so ma style sometimes reminds me of a reserved comment on what those 
\ Finally, let me say that 1 was preplanned-with = entertainment objectionable features-and ta 4 combination of Maria Muldar and | Changes should be. _ 
: generally heartened by the | demonstration. MN tainted by the Nixon brand of Bonnie Raitt. Taylor's proposal also calls for 
response to the exhibit on this \‘m not sure | much care for A ESTY government that it is unamen- Terri managed to pull together the recreation of the office of the 
} 4 4 * Es . t 
campus—a response attributable being a sheep. Baaa, baa, y'all. T ALK SL ATED Gable: “Atlas Aine cwhenc the a tight group of highly Paap Men b pap ietig eared of : 
to the level of ‘political con- ra Woodstein double-header of The | sophisticated mucisians, Mac - | Student Services. "he postion & : 
sciousness here. | would disagree, Keith Richardson - ; Final Days and All the President's Davis on bass, Scott Mathews on estimated to incur between 
however, with  Borroto’s | College V On Thursday April 29, Amnesty Man cheeses. the sretle, end the drums (both formerly of the | $20,000 to $26,000 per year in 
SS eae ee EE PO re ae International will give a ETE Soret id “ Hoodo Rhythm Devils), and David | additional expenses in salary ; 
: ‘ public alike, it is important to ythm Devils), and Da 
[ ICSC Ba Ss | WO More ee aah st celle orp realize how control of the Austin on keyboards. The part of | Slone. 
g ere will be two speakers from overnment was almost lost and her show | liked best was when The new proposal shows 
the Amnesty International San 9 | : simila hi Id 
° ; 5 , how that still can occur. Willow Wrey (second vocalist) | Striking similarities to the © 
an ort e OWS l Ss Arabganeat abtaas oom Harrison, _how that stil! can occur, | structure of the McHenry ad- 
. . the coordinator of the Urgent | J ministration. The question 
For the second year in a row Danforth Foundation. They are Action Network, the Campaign FRANK CH RCH confronting us is whether the tacit 
Santa Cruz has been awarded two Floyd Grey, San Mateo, an earth for the Abolition of Torture, : acceptance of the plan is the 
Danforth Fellowships out of the | science major, and Martin Amnesty International Adoption By Robin Changnon and other huge American cor | product of administrative ex- 
65 given nationally. — Mahiey, La Habra, a recent Groups and _ individual mem- sige porations which operate On 8 | Forience or the signs of a campus 
Considered the most graduate who majored in politics berships and Elena Storer, a and David Block _| global scale. Throughout his 19 | in, desperate need of a stability it 
} prestigious of all academic and community education, Merrill student who is currently As Senator from Idaho, Frank years in the Senate he has acquired has not known for the last three 
q awards, the Danforth supports Fulbright grants for one year of working as a student intern at the Church has always been ahead of the experience and expertise years. 
students for up to four years of advanced study outside the U.S. Amnesty International office. The his time. Not only are his needed to deal with the ODIO See EEE 
graduate work leading to a career Pate awarded to all four UCSC evening will include a slide show positions on current issues of foreign affairs, the ps er Boke E R R 7 T U M 
mores teaching. nalists in the national com- about A.\.’s Campaign for the progressive, but his total political rea aaeesta energy, alg ot : 
omas Alber, Los Angeles, a petition. Two of them are Cowell Abolition of Torture and a film career has been an exemplary . abigdnes Revie <— Two bylines were omitted in the im 
_ chemistry and history of science students: Malcolm Brown, Los about Political Prisoners. record of liberalism and integrity. confront a president. last iesue: "The Early Days of 
major at Crown College, and Angleles, and Linda Jolly, Vally The event will begin at 7:30 He was the first Presidential ie - Santa Cruz” was by Keith Hin- 
Kathy Panken, Uniontown, Pa., a Center, California, both who will p.m. at the Charles E. Merrill candidate to publically denounce The Frank Church for President man, and “Community Congress” 
behavioral biology major at study in Germany. Graduate Room at Merrill College at the and fight against America’s in- Campaign for the campus, and was by Ron Katz. 
College Eight, were this years student Howard Hilton, Santa University of California at Santa volvement in Viet Nam. He led the Santa Cruz community is Also, ‘the credit on the cover 
winners. Cruz, will study in the United Cruz. For further information the investigation of the CIA and located on campus. For photo was omitted. The photo 
Two other UCSC students, Kingdom, and another graduate please call Nick Royal, coor- FBI, as well as the investigations further information on Frank was used by the courtesy of the 
a both from Oakes College, were student, Jorge Klor de Alva, San dinator of the Merrill Field Study of multinational corporations such Church, and the campaign, call 
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[continued trom page 6] 
Durand’s conviction in Los 
Angeles was reversible because 
he had been unconstitutionally 
shackled durng his trial. 

The San Francisco-based San 
Quentin Six Defense Committee 
has meanwhile filed a Class 
Action Suit against the Marin 
County Sheriff's Dqartment to 
protest security measures at the 
courtroom the group terms 
“‘dehumanizing and un- 
constitutional.’’ Spectators must 
empty all their pockets, pass 
hrough two metal detectors, 
‘submit to a pat-down body 
search, and display an adequate 
1.D. card to gain entrance to the 
trial. Their names ~nd addresses 
are recorded in »0k and they 
are photographeu. 

Once inside the courtroom, 
they find themselves separated 
from the proceedings. 
by a dusty, bullet-proof plexiglas 
wall which is supported by several 
thick, wooden pillars. The ob- 
servers who peer through the 
thick glass need the keen eye and 
instinct of the veteran tropical fish 
collector in order to figure out 
what is going on inside the tiny 
antechamber, which is packed 
with lawyers, stenographers, 
witnesses, jury defendants, and 
judge. They must also contend 
with the video cameras and 
members of the Sheriff's Dept. 
that watch over them as they in 
turn, try to oversee the trial. 

The jury, composed of eleven 
white people and one black man 
who worked as an I.R.S. field 
auditor , sits stoically to the side. 
Most of the jurors are in their late 
twenties. It is difficult for the 
spectators to guage their reac- 
tions over the backs of the 
defendants, five of whom are 
shackled to the floor just in front 
of the plexiglass screen. 

Judge Broderick clears the 
court if there is any audible 
response from the spectators to 
the proceedings. He has also 
levied numerous fines on the 
Defense attorneys for contempt 
of court. 

The pointy-eared, grey haired 


QUENTIN 


’ gassings when they are removed 


Fight Repression 


CITY ON A HILL 


judge is easily offended; he once 
sentenced Willie Tate to five days 
in jail for donning his hat in the 
room minutes after court. had 
been adjourned. 

Judge Broderick has refused to 
‘hear a motion from the Defense 
that he be removed as presiding 
judge. He has also refused to 
provide medical | attention for 
Johnny Spain, who, complains of 
painful muscle spasms and other 
undetermined illnesses. The 
defendants have complained of 
brutal beatings, burnings, and 


to the Adjusment Center. 


Tackwood first told an L.A. 
Free Press reporter of his un- 
dercover work as an agent- 
provocateur for the L.A.P.D.’s 
Criminal Conspiracy Section and 
its Special Identifiaction and 
Investigation squad in 1971.He 
further outlined his duties with the 
police department in a book called 
The Glasshouse Tapes, published 
in 1973. 

The Prosecution is trying to 
convince the jury that Tackwood 
is a seedy and unreliable witness. 
Meanwhile, the San Quentin Six 
Defense Committee ahd its Santa 
Cruz Support Committee com- 
plain of a lack of funds and 
publicity. They plan future fun- 
draisers as well as a ‘‘Freedom 
March and Rally’’ in San Rafael 
on Saturday, June 5. 


Bookstore 


(continued: from page 5] 
for the University. The Chancellor 
has said that he ‘‘doubts very 
seriously that the University can 
afford to run the bookstore’’ if 
Follett were to depart. After the 
losses incurred when the 
University ran the bookstore four 
years ago, many administrators 
are unwilling to engage in the 
financial committment necessary 
to run a bookstore. Whether it will 
be necessary for the University to 
run the store or not is a decision 
that seems to rest with the 
bookstore employees and their 
student supporters. 


Demonstrate May I 
in Sacramento 


SPEAKERS, ENTERTAINMENT CHILDREN WELCOME 
Parade forms in South Side Park (at 5th and U Sts.) at 11 am Rally on Capitol Groungs \ pm.to4pm 
TRANSPORTATION AVAILABLE. FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 777-4883. 


OMEGA NU Second Hand Rose 
20th Annual Rummage Sale. 
Thursday May 6, 6-9 p.m. and 
Friday May 7, 9a.m.-2 p.m., Santa 
Cruz Civic Auditorium. 


HOUSING 


Fred Hoffman needs a pad for the 
summer. Ph:462-0249. 


Housemate needed — Share 3 
brdm hse with 2 women. Pref. 
person staying all summer. Must 
share chores, nonsmoker, no 
pets, avail. May 1st. $66.66/month 
plus 1/3 util., $50 dep. Call 423- 
6010 before 8 a.m. or after 10 p.m. 


MALE employed at Com- 
munications Bldg into film making 
and theatre wants room in house 
with 1 possibly 2 people. I’m not a 
strict vegetarian nor do | meditate. 
Like communicating. Jeff 429- 
2117 work, 426-3924 home. 


SERVICES 


TYPING 
par excellence 
Rosemarie: 425-0908 eves. 


Tennis lessons, private or small 
groups. Experienced teacher. All 
levels. Reasonable. Jill 476-8868. 


EUROPE-ISRAEL-SOUTH 
AMERICA. Student flights year 
round. CONTACT: ISCA, 11687 
San Vicente Blvd #4, L.A.* Calif. 
90049. TEL: (213) 826-5669, 826- 
0955. 


TRAVEL CENTER — Charters, 
Eurail passes, hostel cards, 
student |.D., tours, student 


flights, etc. Come to the Redwood 
Bldg. above the Whole Earth MW 
10-4 or call 423-7165. 


Instruction in _ B/W 
photography — course will include 
instruction on camera operation, 
darkroom techniques (developing 
film and prints) and photographic 
history. Individual lessons can be 
arranged. Darkroom available. 
423-7095. 


SAM’S SHOE HOSPITAL 
227 CATHCART ST. 
SANTA CRUZ, 423-5720 


10% DISCOUNT FOR 
STUDENTS WITH CARD. 
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Lincoln & Cedar 
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are one buck for the first 30 words, 
and five cents for each word 


11:45 Nightly Thru Sat. -5:15 Only Sun, May 2 


isarlanit Hoy Can 


thereafter. 


Send your ad with payment (cash in 
advance only, puh-leez) to the C ity on 
a Hill, Stonehouse, UC Santa Cruz. 


God is Love. From this Loving 
Spirit proceeds all life. His Love, 
thereby, is the real physics of the 
universe, the prime motive from 
which ail things proceed and all 
fortunes unfold. Spiritual 
progression begins with 
knowledge. Join us. Family of 
Mankind. 429-1169. 


LOST 


Whoever found my light gray 
Woolrich coat please turn it into 
Cowell Lost & Found. Please, | 
value it greatly. 


LOST: A gold antique ring with a 
small inset diamond. Please, has 
much sentimental value. Return 
for REWARD. Call Kathy 427- 
2792 or Box 174 in Cowell. 


WANTED 


LOGO CONTEST FOR GRAPHIC 
ARTISTS: The Whole Earth 
Restaurant needs a logo for its 
advertising. Submit design(s) with 
your name and phone # °in 
person or thru intercampus mail: 
to Whole Earth, Redwood Bldg. 
Winner will receive week's worth 
of free dinners. Work will be 
judged by restaurant staff. 
Deadline Fri. May 7th. For info call 
426-8255. j 


Women: Health Center Ex- 
periences. We are a group of 
women who are concerned about 
the present UCSC Health Center 
policies regarding women who are 
afraid they’re pregnant and don't 
want to be. Any women who have 
gone to the UCSC Health Center 
or inquired by phone about 
possibilities available to them and 
would be willing to share their 
experiences with us (all in- 


formation is confidential) please 
call: Dania, Pat or Lori— 423-0277, 
Debbie— 476-5765, Coleen—475- 
3945. 
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Tickets $1.50 
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FOR SALE 


For Sale: 66 VW van, rebuilt 
engine with 12 volt system. Body 
needs some work. Asking 600.00. 
Call 476-5206 eves. 


SONY 6046A Stereo receiver 
$160. Pioneer PL12-D turntable 
with Shure M91ED cartridge $70. § 
Both two years old, mint con- 
dition, clean sound. 426-3186 
evenings. 


BOB JACKSON Olympus bicycle 
frame; beautiful—show quality; 
23'': one year old; chromed fork 
crown, cropouts; with Phil BB, 
Campy derailleurs, levers; Sugino 
crankset, Shimano headset; $290 
complete. 426-3186 evenings. 


FOR SALE: 1970 Plymoduth 
Valiant, slant-6; automatic; power 
steering; disc brakes; AM/FM 
radio; radial tires; 4 door; regularly 
maintained. $1500 ‘or best offer. 
335-7185. 


1960 Volvo, 6000 miles on rebuilt _ 
engine. Nice body. $1000. Call 
722-4063, evenings. 


1973 YAMAHA RD 350 for sale. 
Must go! $550. Call Joe at 429- 
4182. : 


copies 3/2¢ 
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Select 
Vintage -Wines 


and 
Spirits 


The student’s friend- 
check with us for all 


your party 


1401 MISSION STREET 
SANTA CRUZ CA.95060 
(408) 423-3366 


3750 PORTOLA DRIVE 
SANTA CRUZ CA. 95062 
(408) 475-0333 
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STUDENT UNION MEETING 
To discuss the proposed contract 
submitted to the University by 
Follett’s Bookstore. 7:30 p.m., 
Merill 102. 


INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENT 
= Men's racquetball doubles. 7 
p.m., Handball Courts. 


LECTURE — Ned Hanauer, 
Executive Director of ‘Search for 
Justice & Equality in Palestine’. 
Topic: “Approaches to a Just 
‘Arab-Israeli Peace’. 7:30 p.m., 
Merrill Baobab Room, Free. 


GROUP MEETING — Leam the 
concepts for obtaining optimal 
health through correct eating and 
exercise. Fee! happy & healthy. for 
life. 7:30 p.m., Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. Dress comfortably. Free. 
(Every Thursday, Spring Quarter) 


BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT 


THURSDAY 29 


— All backgammon players in- 
vited; bring sets if you have them. 
Info & sign-ups at F.H. trailer, Call 
Judi, 2531. 


MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM 
FORUM =~ Scott Harrison & 
Elena Storer speakers, will present 
a slide show, film & comments on 
Amnesty Intemational & their 
work. 7:30 p.m., Charles E. Merrit! 
Room, Free. 


RADIO BROADACAST — KZSC 
News Collective 88.1 FM present 
a commemoration of the Viet- 
namese Peoples’ Victory one year 
after, and report on the rebuilding 
of the country, at 7:30. 


PRE-TRIP MEETING — To make 
arrangements for backpacking in 
Yosemite on April 30-May 2. Car 
pools are being arranged, $5 gas 
cost. 8 p.m., Stevenson Coffee 
House. 


FRIDAY 30 


BACKPACKING — Pt. Reyes. 
Transportation fee, $3. Leave FH 
parking lot at 1:00 p.m. Friday, 
return Sunday. Sign up & pay at 
office of OPER. 


COLLOQUIUM - Jacob 
Michaelsen, Professor of 
Economics: ‘Toward a Theory of 
the Bureau— The Recent Growth 
in Adult Education as an 
\Nustrative Case Study’. 2:30 
p.m., 145 Social Sciences, free. 


RECRUITMENT MEETING — 
Junior & senior minorities. In- 
terested in Sciences, Biology? 
Find out about our Minority 
Biomedical Support Program. 
Admittance includes a yearly 
academic stipend, plus one-third 
of yearly tuition. 3 p.m., Thimann 
Lecture Hall |. 


OPEN FORUM — Presentation by 
Shirley Wynne & Co., 4:00 p.m., 
P.A. Drama Studio, free. 


DANCE — Band; ‘‘Jacarta’ 9 
P.m., Crown College Patio, free. 


MOVIES — FIREMEN‘S BALL, 
directed by Milos Foreman; THE 
CAMERAMEN, directed by 
Buster Keaton. 7:30 p.m., 
Classroom 2, $1 (Comedy film 
series). 


MOVIE — THE BAD SLEEP 
WELL, Kurosawa’s presentation 


of the bad and the ugly in con- - 


temporary Japanese society 
(Japanese with English subtitles). 
7:30 & 10 p.m., Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3, $1 (Japanese film series). 


INTRAMURAL/REC WHIF- 


SATURDAY 1 . 


RADIO BROADCAST — “The 
Classical Piece’. 3 hours of 
classical music from 9-12 a.m. 
with Bruce McWilliams on KZSC 
88.1 FM 7 


BICYCLE RIDE — Through 
Swanton Valley & back down 
along the coase. Ride 25-30 miles 
with one short uphill. Meet at Bay 
& Mission at 9 a.m. 


RADIQ BROADCAST — “The 
Starlight Stone Trek’, all night 


broadcasting from KZSC 88.1 FM. 


from 2-9 a.m, Saturday night. 


INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENT 
— Mixed doubles tennis, 9 8.m., 


East Tennis Courts. 


RADIO BROADCAST — May 
Day/International Workers’ Day. 
The KZSC News Collective 88.1 
FM presents this historical 
documentary with music.at 3:30 
p.m. E 


INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENT 


— Weight lifting, 10 a.m., 
Fieldhouse. 
MAY ‘DAY FESTIVAL — 


Everyone invited. Picnic, relay 
races, watermelon eating con- 
tests, water balloon games. Noon- 
4 p.m., Fieldhouse Athletic Fields 
(Bring lunch). For more info call 
: Judi, x2531. 


SUNDAY 


CAPITOLA FLEA MARKET 
EXCURSION — Leave Fieldhouse 
parking lot at 9 a.m. and return in 
the early afternoon. Call Tina, 
x2531 for reservations; free. 


TOUR — IM/Rec motorcycle ride. 


Bring lunch & afternoon snack. 
Must have 200cc bike or larger. 


Pre-register at IM trailer or call 
Tina, x2531. Meet at Fieldhouse 


parking Jot at 10 a.m. 


MONDAY 3 


CROWN-MERRILL SCIENCE 
TABLE — Leo.Laporte, Professor 
of Earth Sciences: ‘‘Ecology Now; 
Paleoecology Then’’. 5:45 p.m., 
Merrill Baobab Room, free. 
STEVENSON COLLEGE NIGHT 
— The films .of Michael Rosen- 
thal, 6:45 p.m., Stevenson D.H., 
free. . 


SENIOR THESIS COLLOQUIUM 


— Ms. Anna Peck, College V 
student: ‘Medieval Manuscripts 
and How They Are Made”. 7:30 
p.m., Merrill Baobab Room, free. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE — J. 
Herman Blake, Professor of 
Sociology: “How | Got Over: 
Perspectives on the Black Family 
Heritage”. 8 p.m., Performing 
Arts Theater, free. 


TUESDAY 4 


HANG GLIDING EXHIBIT/MOVIE 
— Students, faculty, & staff 


invited. Meet at Fieldhouse 11 
a.m. for exhibit. Film showing 11 


CITY ON A HILL 


' 


MOVIE — SUMMER OF 42, 
directed by Robert Mulligan, with 
Jennifer O'Neill; plus a short on 
UCSC “From Cows to Coeds”, 8 
& 10:15 p.m., Stevenson D.H., 
Stevensonians 25 cents, others 50 
cents. 

DRAMA — FLUKES, OR BLAME 
IT ON THE BOSSA NOVA, 
original play written by Amanda 
Pelitz, Lisa Corbin & Hilary Carlip; 


8 p.m., Bam ~ 


College V students. 
Theater, $1.25 (through May 2). 


MEETING — Morris Udall 
presidential campaign. Live Udal 
TV hookup. 8:30 p.m., Video 
Theater, Communications Bidg. 


THEATER: /’’Work and Progress: 
22 Cuts from the Red Horse,” 
directed by Lee Breuer, guest 
artist, tonight at 7 p.m. at the 
poe Studio, Performing Arts. 
ree. 


FLEBALL — Students, faculty & 
staff invited. Meet at Fieldhouse 8 
p.m. & have some fun. For info & 
sign-ups call Mike, x2531, free. 
RADIO BROADCAST — Matt 
Speiser presents “Friday Night 
with Earth, Wind & Fire’ from 9- 
11 p.m., and the “KZSC Comedy 
Hour’ from 8-9 p.m. on KZSC 
88.1 FM. 


RADIO BROADCAST — “The 
Starlight Stone Trek’, all night 
Droadcasting from KZSC 88.1 FM 
fromm 2-9 a.m. Friday night. 


RUN — Applications due for ‘Bay 
to Breakers’ race (7.6 miles) in 
San Francisco on Sunday, May 
16. Pick up entry form at OPER. 
Transportation arranged at 
$2/person. Pay & sign up at 
OPER. 


MOVIES — LA COLLEC- 
TIONNEUSE and MISSISSIPPI 
MERMAID, 7 p.m., Classroom 2, . 
$1 (French film series). 


DANCE CONCERT - 
FOOTLOOSE DANCE CO., from 
Berkeley, under the direction of 
Irine Nadell. 8:00 p.m., Performing 
Arts Theater, $2.50. 


RECITAL — Brian Dunlap, senior 
music major. Classical guitar 
music, featuring quartet for flute, 
guitar, vidla & cello by Schubert, 
works of Bach, Couperin, Ponce, 
and others. 8 p.m., P.A. Concert 
Hall, free. 


MOVIES — TO BE OR NOT TO 
BE (Lubitsch) with Jack Benny, 
Carole Lombard: HOLIDAY. with 
Cary Grant, Katherine Hepburn; 
plus short “Closed Mondays”. 
7:30 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 3, 
76 cents. 


POETRY READING —_ John 
Logan, 8 p.m., College V Fireside 


Lounge, 50 cents. 


MOVIE — HOW TASTY WAS 
MY LITTLE FRENCHMAN, 
directed by Nelson Pereira dos 
Santos. 8 p.m., Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3, $1 (Latin American film 
series). 


a.m.-1 p.m., Room 162 Cowell, 
free (For info call Mike, x2631). 


MEETING — John Bakalian, 
candidate for U.S. Congress, will 
speak with students and answer 
questions conceming his car 
didacy. 4 p.m., Crown-Merrill Rec 
Room. 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — DOr. Peter 
Albersheim, University of 
Colorado: “On the Molecular 
Basis of Host-pathogen In- 
in Plants—-Can We 


Thimann Labs, free. 


CONCERT — ‘Tuesday noon 
recital, UCSC students, 12:15, 


CAMPUS | 
CALENDAR 


Stevenson Fireside Lounge, free. 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — 
Jack Evernden, USGS, Menlo 
Park: 
Size of Earthquakes Throughout 
the United States”. 4 p.m., 165 
Applied Sciences, free. 


CARDIAC-PULMONARY  RE- 
SUSCITATION CERTIFICATION 
COURSE — In- 

structor: Bob Widmaan. Must 
sign up in ddvance by calling Judi, 
x2531. Limited enrollment. 6:30-11 
p.m., Room 144 College V, free. 


INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENT 
— Women’s racquetball doubles. 


WEDNESDAY 5 


ASTRONOMY-ASTROPHYSICS 
COLLOQUIUM — Dr. Alexander 
Dalgarno, Center for 

ics: ‘Chemistry of the 
Interstellar Medium’’. 3:45 p.m., 
Room 221 Natural Sciences Il, 
free. 


PIANO RECITAL — Rebekeh 
Levy, Crown student. 4:30 p.m., 
Crown Provost House, free. 


PROJECT SURVIVAL MEETING 
— Will be discussing plans for 


THURSDAY 6 


RIVER RAFTING. —_ The 
Stanislaus. $23 includes raft fees 
& transportation. Leave 
Fieldhouse parking lot 4 p.m. 
Thursday, camp at Parrott's Ferry 
& raft all day. Must be able to 
swim. Pay-at office of OPER. 


PLAY — Midsummer Night's 


Dream at California Actor's 
Theater, Los Gatos. $4 includes 
transportation & ticket. Leave 
Fieldhouse 7 p.m., Call Judi, 
x2531, for reservations. 


LECTURE — Sheila Levrant de 
Bretteville, Designer: ‘‘Design: A 
Feminist Approach—Women 


“Seismic intensities and . 


MEETING — Henry J. Mello, 
candidate for State Assembly. 
Discussion of campaign issues 
and organization of Students for 
Mello. 7:30 p.m., Cowell Con- 
ference Room. 


STUDY GROUP DISCUSSION — 
About articles in ‘last issue of 
magazine ‘Science for the 
People” found in Science Library. 
7:30 p.m., Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. 5 

Beginning through advanced 
levels. 7 p.m., Racquetball Courts. 


LECTURE/RECEPTION — Chad 
Walsh, Professor of English, 
Writer-In-Residence at Beloit 


precinct work on Proposition 15. 
All welcome. 6 p.m., Applied 
Sciences lobby. 


ICESKATING — ‘San Jose Ice 
Arena. Students, faculty & staff 


Artists, Architects, Designers”. 8 
p.m., Classroom 2, free. 


MOVIE — HELP! starring the 
Beatles. Their first film—silly, 
zany comedy & music from 1966. 
Also featuring the short ‘Cosmic 
Zoom’. 8 & 10:15 p.m., 


College, Wisconsin: ‘'The 
Religious and the Aesthetic’. 7:30 
p.m., Merril! Baobab Room, free. 
An informal reception for Prof. 
Walsh will be held at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Baobab Room. 


MULTI-MEDIA SHOW — 
Melange, presented by Susan 
Slade as a synthesis in Com- 
munications Arts. Light, sound, 
color, texture, movement. 8 p.m., 
Kresge Town Hall, free. 


MOVIES — DAY THE EARTH 
CAUGHT FIRE and FIVE 
MILLION YEARS. TO EARTH. 
8:30 p.m., Classroom 2, $1 
(Speculative film series). 


invited. $2 inclides admission, 
skate rental & transportation. 
Leave F.H. parking lot at 6:30 p.m. 
Call Judi, x2531 for reservations. 
MOVIE — THE KILLING OF 
SISTER GEORGE, 7:30 & 10 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3, $1. 


Stevenson D.H., Stevensonians 
50 cents, others 75 cents 


RADIO BROADCAST — KZSC 
News Collective will present a 
Cinco de Mayo special as part of 
its weekly Musica Latina program 
beginning at 8:30 p.m., 88.1 FM. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE: 
Wednesday, May 5, last day to file 
for ‘‘letter grade option” in 
designated courses. Forms 
available at the Registrar's Office. 


maccececennpee 


The Chancellor's Coordinating 
Council on. Affirmative Action 
(CCCAA) will meet Wednesday, 
May 5, from 8:30-10:30 a.m. in 473 
Social Sciences. Community 
members, students, staff & 
faculty are invited to attend. 


Veterans & indents should be 
familiar with UCSC standards of 
satisfactory progress & at- 
tendance. Consult The General 
Catalog and the Student 
Academic Manual available in the 
Library and Veteran Services 
Office. 


The Santa Cruz News Collective 
brings you community news, 
special programs, and the 6 p.m. 
evening news simulcast from 
KPFA. May Calendar available, 
phone KZSC, 429-4036 or write: 
Santa Cruz News Collective, c/o 
KZSC 88.1 FM, 117 Com- 
munications, UCSC. 


FIRST AID TRAINING FOR 
FACULTY, STAFF & 
STUDENTS. An_ eight-hour 
muttimedia course by American 
Red Cross at the Student Health 
Center. 8a.m.-5 p.m., Friday, May 
7. Persons completing it will 
receive the Red Cross First Aid 
Certificate and manual. Sign up: 
Submit name, campus location, 
and $5.50 for each enrollee to 
Abel Fosten, Campus Health 
Service. Info, call x2211. 


POETRY READING — Monday, 
May 3rd, Whole Earth Restaurant. 
Gregory Keith, Jeff Greenwald, 
Chris Williams and friends. Music 
by Tom Boyle. Free. 


— = 


SPECIAL BISONCENTENNIAL 


CONCERT — Honoring the 
Survival of the Buffalo, with the 
Flying Karamazov Brothers and 
Mark Levy, May 5, Kresge Town 
Hall. Sponsored by KZUT, $1 
donation, 8 p.m. 

CAREER 
PLACEMENT CENTER, MAY 
RECRUITMENT ON CAMPUS 


Please contact Career Planning & 
Placement Center x4085 \room 
358 Applied Sciences) if you wish 
to see any of the following 
recruiters. 


May 4 — University of San Diego, 
Develdpment Specialist Program. 
Representative will be here from 
9:00-5:00. Call for appointment. 


May 5 — SERVICE BUREAU 
CORPORATION, Campbell, 


PLANNING & 


California. Employment interviews 
for Information Science grads 
with BA, MS, or PhD for com- 
puter and other ‘related work. 
Must have resumes. Appointment 
only. 7 

May 6 — Santa Clara County 
Social Planning Council. Robert 
Fenley, Executive Director, and 
Shirley Amsberry speak about 
social services provided by the 
County of Santa Clara, private 
and public agencies included. 9:00 
to 11:00. Call for appointment. 


May 7 — Dr. William McCreary, 
School of Expressive Arts, 
Sonoma State University, wilt 
speak to students about choosing 
a career in psychology...why do 
it? Please call for appointment. 
10:30-12:30 and 2:00-4:00. 


May 10-14 — HEALTH CAREERS 
WEEK. Various health professions 
speaking with interested student 
groups. 


May 13 — CHRIS DWORIN,. 
alumnus of UCSC & UCD School 
of Law, will speak to students 
accepted to law school. Spouses 
of accepted students encouraged 
to attend. 9:30-11:30, 2:30-4:30. 
Call for appointment. 


May 17 — U.C. San Francisco 
School of Dentistry, 9:00-12:00. 


May 17 — U.C. Davis Sc of 
Veterinary. Stephen hite, 
alumnus of UCSC, now at U.C.D. 
School of Veterinary will speak to 
students interested in that 
program. 8:00-9:00, 12:00-1:00. 
Cowell Student Health Cénter 
Library. Call for appointment. 


COMMUNITY 
CALENDAR 


The Friends of Indochina will be 
sponsoring a Vietnamese dinner 
at the Branciforte elementary 
school on April 30 at 5:30. There 
will be music and speakers to 
celebrate the liberation of Viet- 
nam. Donations are welcome. Call 
Anne at 427-1547. 


Volunteers are needed for the 
Nuclear Safeguards Initiative 
Campaign. Attend our meetings 
May 4 and 5 at 7:30 at 622 
Windsor St. Call Carolyn at 338- 
3197 for.more info. ~* 


Fred Gray of CALM (Com- 
munity Against Legalized 
Militarism) will speak on “SWAT, 
The Sheriff and Secrecy’’, at the 
meeting of the Women's In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom at noon May 5 at the 
Santa Cruz YWCA. .Please phone 
425-5357 or 425-8591. 


The Santa Cruz Chamber of 
Commerce will hold the Parents 
Forum on Saturday morning, May 


1, from 9:30 to 12:30 at Mission 
Hit! Junior High School, 425 King 
St., Santa Cruz. 


The Office of Physical Education 
and Recreation will be conducting 
a series of physical fitness checks 
this spring for the university 
community. The program 
to be used is Dr. Kenneth H. 
Cooper's (of Aerobics fame) 12- 

inute Run tiog or. walk) Test. 
‘he program will be conducted 
during both the 12:00-1:00 p.m. 
and the 5:00-6:00 p.m. time 
periods on the following dates: 
April 29, May 13, and May 27. All 
activities will be done on the 
Jogging Track near the 
Fieldhouse by OPER staff and 
faculty members. 


The Recruitment, Admission 
and Retention Program at UCSF 
is designed to assist minority or 
socio-economically disad- 
vantaged students in dentistry or 


dental hygiene career 
requirements. Program 
representatives will be on campus 
on Monday, May 17 from 9 a.m. 
to noon at 173. Applied Sciences. 
Phone (415) 666-4086. 


Citizens Against A New Jail, 


" the coalition sponsoring a county- 


wide initiative for the November 
ballot that calls for the county to 
ramodel the existing pre-trial jail 
rather than construct a new multi- 
million dollar jail complex, has 
weekly meetings. For more in- 
formation or to volunteer, phone 
476-6347 or 423-5769. 


The Santa Cruz Historical 
Society's Beaux Arts Auction is 
coming on May 16 at 7 p.m. at the 
Villa Perla. Contributions are 
requested (call 426-3077). The 
proceeds will go toward local 
adobe restoration. There will be a 
Tea from 2-4 p.m. on May 14 
where bids will be presented. 
Admission:Téa, $2; Auction, 
$2.50. Reservations call 426-3259, 


